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Table  1.-  Statistical  Smmary 


PRICES 


1955 

1956 

19?7 

Item 

Unit 

Aug. 

'■  Sept. 

■  Augo 

■  Sept. 

;  July 

i  Aug. 

■  Sept. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol . 

Grains  and  Hay- 

Bushel 

1.31 

1.31 

1.57 

1.56 

I.3I+ 

1.31 

1.26 

Price  received  by  farmers,  U.  S  

:  Bushel 

1.30 

1-21+ 

1.45 

1.43 

1.23 

1.23 

1.15 

Bushel 

.607 

.621+ 

.77U 

.736 

.716 

,722 

.737 

Bushel 

.588 

.579 

.727 

.725 

.665 

.61+0 

.655 

Price  received  by  farmers,  U.  S  

Bushel 

.3h9 

.563 

.680 

.681 

.620 

.577 

.603 

Bushel 

1.17 

1.13 

1.21 

1.18 

1.06 

1.12 

1.16 

Price  received  by  farmers,  U.  S  

Bushel 

.881+ 

.899 

.969 

•959 

.850 

.830 

.818 

G.am  eorghums,  price  received  by  farmers,  U.S. 

100  pounds 

1.77 

1.67 

2.15 

2.03 

1.72 

1.66 

1.57 

Bushel 

2.15 

2.16 

2.19 

2.28 

2.1I+ 

2.11 

2.12 

Ton 

22.50 

28.00 

26.60 

32.15 

25.50 

26.50 

25. 50 

Price  received  by  farmers,  baled,  U.  S  

Ton 

20.10 

20.1+0 

20.10 

20.70 

17.60 

18.00 

18.20 

Byproduct  Feeds  (bagged) 

■ 

Ton 

37.00 

37.25 

38.00 

37-50 

33.1*0 

32.60 

32.75 

:  Ton 

1+5.00 

1+5.60 

1+3.00 

1+3-25 

1*0.25 

38.50 

37.50 

:  100  pounds 

2.89 

2.90 

2.91+ 

2.90 

2.85 

2.80 

2.75 

:  Ton 

38.50 

39-25 

1+2.00 

38.I4O 

36-50 

33.50 

32.25 

:  Ton 

1+7.30 

1+9-25 

1+7.1+0 

1+5.1+0 

1+2.55 

39-90 

38.60 

.  100  pounds 

3.12 

3-07 

3-17 

3 -09 

2.9I+ 

2.91 

2.86 

Soybean  meal,  hk  percent  protein,  Chicago 

:  Ton 

65.05 

70.70 

63.30 

58.10 

58.10 

61+. 1+0 

62.50 

:  100  pounas 

1+.114- 

1+.16 

f+.13 

'+.0'+ 

3-73 

3.85 

3.92 

Cottonseed  meal,  kl  percent  protein,  Memphis  . . 

:  Ton 

59.90 

56.75 

63.10 

5'+.10 

5I+.05 

58.1+0 

53.95 

Price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  

.  100  pounds 

l+.Ol 

3.81 

3.00 

3.0I+ 

3-74 

3.78 

3.77 

Linseed  meal,  36  percent  protein,  Minneapolis  . 

:  Ton 

59-70 

62.90 

58.90 

58.25 

50.10 

51.65 

54.50 

Peanut  meal,  U'y  percent  protein,  S.  E. 

Ton 

62.00 

65.00 

56.00 

53.00 

'+O.O5 

1+7.25 

48.30 

Ton 

1+5.80 

l+l+.OO 

1+5.00 

1+5.00 

1+2.1+0 

1+0.00 

1*0.00 

Ton 

1+7.1+0 

1+1+.75 

56.25 

55.90 

1+8.50 

to. DO 

42.50 

Brewers'  dried  grains,  2h  percent 

Ton 

42.60 

1+1-90 

1+1+.  50 

1+7.10 

l+l+.OO 

1+7.10 

50.40 

Distillers'  dried  grains,  28  percent 

54.25 

50.50 

50.50 

Ton 

60.00 

54.90 

56.00 

55.50 

Tankage  digester,  60  percent  protein,  Chicago  . 

Ton 

77.35 

78.00 

77.20 

81.90 

81.75 

82.05 

Ton 

76.95 

75-30 

78.10 

83.10 

77.75 

80.00 

78.75 

:  Ton 

129.50 

153-75 

126. 50 

127-50 

132.75 

131.25 

Alfalfa  meal,  17  percent  dehydrated. 

:  Ton 

36.20 

1+2.1+0 

1+0.25 

1+9-75 

1+0. 90 

47-75 

49.50 

Mixed  dairy  feed,  16  percent  protein,  price 

3.58 

3.68 

3-65 

3.62 

paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  

100  pounds 

3.63 

3-65 

3-66 

Laying  mash,  price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  

100  pounds 

1^.53 

1+.I+5 

1+.57 

4.55 

1+.1+2 

I+.I+3 

4.41 

Scratch  feed,  price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  

:  100  pounds 

1+.1I+ 

I+.0I+ 

1+.19 

1+.18 

I+.05 

4.03 

3.98 

Molasses,  blackstrap.  New  York 

Gallon 

.123_ 

_  .125_ 

.173 

.180 

.261+ 

.238 

.228 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  PRICES 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pct- 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Feed  grains,  price  received  by  farmers,  U.  S.  . 
Eleven  principal  high-protein  feeds,  wholesale 

prices  at  terminal  markets   

Five  oilseed  meails   

Tankage,  meat  scraps,  and  fish  meal   

Gluten  feed,  brewers'  dried  grains,  and 

distillers'  dried  grains   

Feed,  price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  


194  r-49=100 

1947-49=100 
1947-49  =100 
I9I+7-49  =100 

1947-49=100 
191+7-49=100 


75 

73 

85 

84 

73 

72 

69 

82 

84 

82 

79 

77 

80 

79 

83 

87 

84 

79 

78 

82 

81 

78 

78 

78 

81 

78 

77 

76 

79 

75 

79 

79 

74 

72 

72 

89 

87 

91 

91 

87 

87 

86 

LIVESTOCK-FEED  PRICE  RATIOS  1/ 


(  Sept. 

average ) 

1939-55=  13-3 

Bushel 

12.5 

12.4 

10.7 

10.5 

15.6 

16.2 

15.3 

1936-55=  13-1 

Bushel 

12.1 

12.7 

11.2 

11.0 

15.7 

16.3 

16.6 

1936-55=  16.0 

Bushel 

17.1 

17.3 

16.3 

17.6 

18.5 

19.4 

19-7 

Milk-feed,  U.  S  

1936-55=  1.32 

Pound 

1.29 

1.38 

1.31 

1.38 

1.30 

1.36 

1.44 

Butterfat-feed,  U.  S  

1936-55=  23-6 

Pound 

21.2 

21.6 

21.0 

21.2 

22.2 

22.5 

22.9 

Egg-feed,  U.  S  

1946-55=  12.2 

Pound 

11.2 

12.6 

10.1 

10.6 

9.3 

10.5 

11.7 

Farm  chicken-feed,  U.  S.   

1946-55=  6.0 

Pound 

5.2 

5-4 

4.4 

4.0 

3.8 

3.9 

4.0 

Commercial  broiler-feed,  U.  S. 

1947-56=  5-4 

Pound 

5-4 

5.2 

3.8 

3.6 

4.4 

4.3 

3.8 

Turkey-feed,  U.  S  

1946-55=  8.8 

Pound 

8.3 

8-9 

7.7 

7.3 

6.4 

6.5 

&.7 

butterfat,  or  milk,  or  one  dozen  eggs.    2/  Based  on  packer  and  shipper  purchases  of  hogs  and  No.  3  Yellow  com.    3/  Based 
on  price  of  beef-steers  sold  out  of  first  hands  for  slaughter,  and  No.  3  Yellow  com. 
*    23  percent  protein  in  1955- 

Priees  compiled  frcaa  Wall  Street  Journal,  Chicago  edition,  Minneapolis  Daily  Market  Record,  Kansas  City  Grain  Market 
Review,  and  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 
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SUMMARY 

Total  feed  concentrate  supplies,  which  reached  200  million  tons  for  the 
first  time  in  1956,  increased  another  6  percent  to  a  record  213  million  tons 
for  the  1957-58  season.    The  big  supply  this  year  is  the  result  of  a  favorable 
growing  season  and  record  stocks  of  47  million  tons  carried  over  from  previous 
years . 

Domestic  consumption  is  expected  to  be  a  little  heavier  in  1957-58  than 
last  year  and  exports  of  feed  grains  are  expected  to  continue  near  the  high 
rate  of  the  last  2  years.    Even    with  this  heavier  disappearance  a  further 
increase  of  arovmd  10  million  tons  in  carryover  stocks  into  1958-59  is  in 
prospect. 
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Not  only  are  feed  concentrate  supplies  ample  for  this  season,  but  the 
big  carryover  in  prospect  for  next  year  practically  assures  adequate  supplies 
for  1958-59  as  well.    A  carryover  of  around  57  million  tons  would  provide 
adequate  feed  concentrate  supplies  even  if  the  1958  growing  season  should  be 
the  poorest  in  50  years. 

The  1957  growing  season  was  favorable  for  both  feed  grains  and  forage 
crops.    Record  supplies  of  feed  grains  and  hay  are  available,  both  in  total 
tonnage  and  in  relation  to  the  nmiber  of  livestock  to  be  fed.    Supplies  are 
also  much  better  distributed  by  areas  this  year  than  in  any  of  the  last  k  or 
5  years.    Drought  areas  in  1957  were  comparatively  small — they  were  confined 
largely  to  the  eastern  States  and  local  areas  of  the  Southwest. 

The  1957-58  corn  supply,  estimated  in  October  at  ^,663  million  bushels, 
is  slightly  above  the  record  1956-57  supply  and  a  fifth  larger  than  the 
1950-5^  average.    The  1957  crop  of  3^305  million  bushels  is  expected  to  exceed 
our  total  requirements  by  around  100  million  bixshels,  leaving  a  carryover  into 
1958-59  of  around  1,^4-50  million  bushels. 

Supplies  of  barley  and  sorghum  grains  for  1957-58  also  are  the  largest 
of  record,  while  the  oat  supply  is  slightly  above  average.    The  sorghtun  grain 
supply  increased  sharply  to  nearly  6OO  million  bushels,  more  than  double  last 
year's  supply.    Large  q\iantities  of  sorghum  grains  and  barley  are  being  placed 
\mder  price  support  and  very  large  stocks  of  these  grains  are  expected  to  be 
carried  over  into  1958-59* 

Feed  grain  prices  are  expected  to  average  somewhat  lower  in  1957-58 
than  in  1956-57«    In  the  first  half  of  October  market  prices  averaged  around 
10  percent  lower  than  a  year  earlier.    They  probably  will  continue  lower  than 
last  year  at  least  through  the  winter  and  spring,  as  a  result  of  the  larger 
1957  crops  and  lower  price  supports.  There  probably  will  be  less  than  the 
usual  seasonal  increase  in  feed  grain  prices  from  this  fall  to  next  spring. 
Feed  grain  prices  made  practically  no  seasonal  gains  dxoring  1956-57* 

The  national  average  support  rate  for  1957  corn  is  $1.^4-0  per  bushel 
for  producers  in  the  commercial  area  complying  with  their  acreage  allotments, 
and  $1.10  for  noncomplier s .    Since  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  the 
farmers  in  the  Corn  Belt  are  eligible  for  the  $1.U0  per  bushel  support,  corn 
prices  probably  will  average  lower  this  coming  winter  and  spring  than  the 
$1.21  per  bushel  average  in  that  period  of  1956-57* 

Supplies  of  high  protein  feeds  for  1957-58  are  expected  at  least  to 
equal  the  large  supply  of  last  year.    Production  of  soybean  cake  and  meal  may 
be  a  little  larger  than  last  year's  record  output- of  7*5  million  tons,  while 
smaller  production  of  cottonseed  and  linseed  meal  is  in  prospect.  Althoiogh 
the  niomber  of  livestock  consimiing  these  feeds  is  expected  to  increase,  supply 
per  animal  \mit  is  expected  to  be  near  record.    Prices  of  high  protein  feeds 
in  early  October  were  only  slightly  lower  than  a  year  ago  and  they  may  average 
near  last  year's  level  for  the  1957-58  feeding  season. 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  FEED  SUPPLIES 

Feed  Concentrate  Supply  Up 
S~Percent  from  Last 
Year 's  Record 

A  favorable  growing  season  for  feed  crops  this  year,  along  with  record 
carryover  stocks,  resulted  in  another  bumper  supply  of  feed  grains  and  forages 
for  the  1957-58  season.    The  total  feed  concentrate  supply  has  increased  each 
year  since  1952,  setting  new  annual  records  from  195^  to  date.   The  total  feed 
concentrate  supply  reached  200  million  tons  for  the  first  time  last  year.  With 
a  record  production  and  carryover  of  feed  grains,  it  was  boosted  another 
6  percent  this  year  to  a  new  record  of  213  million  tons,  39  million  tons  above 
the  1950-5^  average. 

Supplies  not  only  are  large  this  year,  but  they  are  better  distributed 
by  areas  than  in  any  of  the  last  3  or  k  years.    The  areas  of  severe  drought 
this  year  are  confined  largely  to  the  States  along  the  Atlantic  Coast,  the 
Southeast  and  limited  areas  of  the  Southwest.    The  big  supply  of  feed  concen- 
trates is  accompanied  by  record  hay  supplies,  and  these  also  are  well  distrib- 
uted over  the  coimtry. 

The  feed  concentrate  supply  also  exceeds  any  past  year  in  relation  to 
the  prospective  number  of  livestock  to  be  fed.    The  number  of  grain- consuming 
animal  units  to  be  fed  in  1957-58  is  now  expected  to  total  about  l6k  million, 
up  slightly  from  the  162.8  million  fed  in  1956-57*    This  would  give  a  supply 
of  1.30  tons  per  animal  imit,  6  percent  more  than  last  year  and  about  a  fifth 
larger  than  the  1950-5^  average.    Assuming  that  the  rate  of  feeding  in  1957-58 
will  continue    high        as  the  result  of  large    feed  grain  supplies  and  lower 
prices,  total  tonnage  fed  would  be  around  135  million  tons,  2  million  tons 
more  than  in  1956-57.    In  addition  to  this  quantity  fed,  around  21  million 
tons  of  feed  grains  are  expected  to  be  used  for  food,  industry,  seed  and  export. 
This  would  give  a  total  utilization  of  I56  million  tons,  3  million  tons  more 
than  last  year,  and  about  equal  to  the  World  War  II  record.    The  total  supply 
would  be  ample  to  take  care  of  this  larger  disappearance  and  boost  carryover 
stocks  another  10  million  tons  at  the  close  of  the  1957-58  marketing  year. 

Big  Feed  Grain  Stocks  Also 
Practically  Assure  Ample 
Supplies  for  195^-59 

Record  production  of  feed  grains  this  year  not  only  will  mean  ample 
supplies  for  the  current  feeding  season,  but  also  practically  will  assure 
adequate  supplies  for  the  1958-59  season  as  well.    Even  after  allowing  for 
liberal  feeding  of  livestock  in  1957-58,  a  carryover  of  around  57  million  tons 
into  1958-59  season  is  in  prospect.    Carryover  stocks  of  this  size  would  be 
sufficient  to  provide  adequate  feed  concentrate  supplies  even  if  we  should 
'have  a  severe  drought  in  1958.    These  stocks  appear  adequate  to  fully  make  up 
for  the  effects  of  a  drought  as  severe  as  any  we  have  had  in  the  last  50  years. 
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Table  2       Feed  concentrate  "balauce,  mimbers  of  onijnal  units,  and  feed 
per  unit,  United.  States,  year  beginning  October, 
average  1950-54  and  annual  1952-57 


IteiE 

Average  • 

:  1954 

1956  = 

1957 

1950-54  ; 

1952  : 

1953 

:  1955 

i/  ' 

y  2/' 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Supply 

43.3 

47.1 

Stocks  begim-.ing  of  year  ^' 

27.6 

20.1 

27.0 

31.7 

39.1 

Production  of  feed  grains : 

Com 

87.1 

92.2 

89.9 

«5.6 

90.4 

96.6 

92.5 

Oats 

20.6 

19.5 

18.5 

22.6 

2k.l 

ia.5 

21.4 

Barley 

6.8 

5.5 

5.9 

9.1 

9.6 

8.9 

10.3 

Sorghum  grains 

4.7 

2.5 

3.2 

b.b 

b.8 

5.8 

14.4 

Total  production 

119.2 

119.  Y 

llf.5 

123.9 

130.9 

129.8 

138.6 

lEports  of  feed  grains 

1.4 

1.9 

1.9 

.7 

•  9 

x.o 

.9 

Wheat  and  rye  fed 

2.8 

2.fc) 

2.b 

2.0 

1.9 

2.0 

2.0 

Byproduct  feeds  fed 

23.0 

22.8 

23.5 

23.4 

23.6 

24.3 

24.3 

Total  supply 

174.0 

167. 1 

172.5 

181. 7 

196.  i+ 

200.4 

212.9 

Utilization.  October- September 

 ;  ,            ■    ■  ^ — \   

Conceutraxes  led 

Cora 

76.0 

73.4 

76.0 

72.6 

76.4 

79.2 

77-8 

Oats 

18.9 

18.0 

17.8 

19.9 

20.1 

17.3 

18.5 

Barley  and  sorghum  grains 

6.8 

5.3 

6.1 

8.2 

9.5 

10.2 

12.4 

Vheat  and  rye 

2.8 

2.6 

2.6 

2.0 

1.9 

2.0 

2.0 

Oilseed  cake  and  meal 

8.8 

8.9 

8.7 

8.5 

9.2 

10.0 

10.1 

Anir^al  protein  feeds 

2.8 

2.8 

3.1 

2.8 

2.9 

2.7 

2.7 

Other  b^rproduot  feeds 

11.4 

11.1 

11.7 

12.1 

11.5 

11.6 

11.5 

Total  concentrates  fed 

127.5 

122.1 

126.0 

126.1 

131.5 

133.0 

135.0 

Feed  grains  for  seed,  hunan 

food  and  industry 

12.4 

11.8 

12.1 

12.4 

12.4 

12.7 

12.8 

Exports 

5.3 

5.1 

3.9 

6.1 

8.1 

7.3 

8.2 

Total  utilization 

145.2 

139-0 

142.0 

144.6 

152.0 

153.0 

156.0 

Utilization  adjusted  to  crop 

year  basis 

144.7 

l4o.i 

l40.8 

142.6 

153.1 

153.3 

155.9 

Stocks  at  end  of  crop  year  3/ 

29.3 

27.0 

31-7 

39.1 

43-3 

47.1 

57.0 

Supply  and  utilization  per 

animal  unit 

Total  supply  (Mil.  tons) 

:  174.0 

167.1 

172.5 

181.7 

196.4 

200.4 

212.9 

Concentrates  fed  (Mil.  tons) 

127.5 

122.1 

126.0 

126.1 

131.5 

133.0 

135.0 

Grain-consuming  anjjnal 

unixs  (Mil.) 

.  162.5 

158.8 

156.7 

161.5 

165.6 

162.8 

164.0 

Supply  per  animal  unit  (Ton) 

:  1.07 

1.05 

1.10 

1.13 

1.19 

1.23 

1.30 

Concentrates  fed  per  animal 

unit  (Ton) 

.78 

.77 

.80 

.78 

.79 

.82 

.82 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Preliminary  estimates  based  on  indications  in   October,  1957. 

3/'  Stocks  of  com  and  sorghum  grains  in  all  positions  on  October  1,  and  oats  and  barley  on 
July  1. 

4/  Total  quantities  fed  in  the  United  States,  including  domestically  produced  and  imported 
grains  and  byproduct  feeds. 
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A  severe  drought,  such  as  that  of  193if  or  1936  probably  would  redux^e 
feed  grain  production  by  around  a  third  below  the  level  of  about  I30  million 
tons  of  recent  years,  or  to  around  85  miiJ.ion  tons.    This,  plus  the  57  million 
ton  carryover,  would  give  a  total  feed  grain  sixpply  of  about  li^3  icillion  tons. 
Such  a  supply  would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  total  disappearance  at  the  level 
of  recent  years  and  still  leave  a  carryover  of  around  I8  to  20  mlJLlion  tons 
at  the  close  of  the  I958-59  season. 

Big  Feed  Grain  Supply 

for  1957-58  Incliades  Record 
Carryover  and  Production 

The  total  supply  of  feed  grains  for  the  1957-5ti  season  is  now  estimated 
at  187  million  tons,  7  percent  larger  than  last  year  and  a  fourth  larger  than 
the  1950-5^  average.    The  b\nnper  crop  of  feed  grain  harvested  this  year  and 
the  big  carryover  were  both  larger  than  in  any  past  year.    Feed  grain  produc- 
tion tota3.ed  nearly  139  miHion  tons  ,  9  million  tons  larger  than  last  year 
and  3  million  more  than  the  previous  record  of  19^8.    The  buraper  crop  this  year 
reflects  a  favorable  growj.ng  season  and  large  acreages  of  barley  and  sorghum 
grains.    Per  acre  yie].ds  of  com  and  sorghum  graSjas  were  higher  than  in  any 
past  year  and  oats  and  barley  were  near  record.    The  carryover  of  feed  grains 
has  increased  each  year  since  1952.    The  carryover  into  1957-5^5  reacJied  a  new 
high  of  kf  million  tons,  27  million  tons  more  than  5  years  ago.    Stocks  going 
into  the  price  support  program  accounted  for  practically  all  the  increase  in 
carryover.    Nearly  39  million  tons  of  the  total  carryover  this  year  are  esti- 
mated to  be  under  loan  or  owned  by  CCC  and  a  little  less  than  9  million  tons 
were  privately  owned.    The  feed  grain  supply  for  1957-5^^  excluding  these 
stocks  \mder  the  price  support  program,  totals  about  1^8  million  tons  —  about 
8  million  tons  larger  than  the  ccraparable  supply  for  1958-57* 

Total  utilization  of  feed  grains  is  expected  to  be  about  3  million  tons 
larger  than  the  127  million  tons  consuoaed  in  1958-57*    The  increase  is  ex- 
pected to  resxilt  from  continued  liberal  feeding  of  the  increased  nimber  of 
livestock  on  farms.    The  tonnage  used  for  domestic  food  and  industrial  purposes 
and  for  export  is  expected  to  be  maintained  at  the  high  level  of  recent  years. 
Even  with  this  heavier  disappearance,  the  stocks  carried  over  into  1958-59 
woiild  increase  10  million  tons  from  those  of  1956-57 *  the  largest  increase  for 
any  one  year  since  19^.    Practically  all  of  this  increase  is  expected  to  be 
in  stocks  going  under  price  support  program.    This  would  mean  that  stocks 
under  loan  or  owned  by  CCC  would  be  increased  to  aroujid  k3  to  50  million  tons 
at  the  close  of  the  1957-50  marketing  year. 

Record  Supply  of  Good 
Quality  Com  Available 
for  1957-50  Season 

A  record  com  supply  totaling  ii-,663  million  bushels 
the  1957-58  marketing  year,  slightly  exceeding  last  year's 
lion  bushels.     The  1957  growing  season  has  been  unusually 


is  available  for 
supply  of  kjOlb  mil- 
favorable  for  com 
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Table  3  •-  Feed  grains;    Supply  and  disappearance,  United  States, 
crop  marketing  years,  average  1950-5^,  anmial  1952-57 


Item 

Average 
1950-5^ 

:  1952 

:  1953 

:  1954 

:  1955 

•  1956 
:  ^ 

•  1957 

i  2/ 

Ml  1  . 

Nil. 

Mil. 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Supply  3/ 

Carryover 

■3)1  k 

^ft 

Under  price  support 

16. 0 

9.0 

16. 6 

22.4 

29.3 

Other  stocks 

10.0 

11.1 

10.4 

9.3 

9.0 

ft  Q 

0.? 

Total 

27.0 

20.1 

27.0 

31.7 

39.1 

Production 

119  •'^ 

119.7 

117.5 

■  "i  'W  'ft  ■ — 

123.9 

130.9 

129.0 

Imports  k/ 

1.4 

1.7 

2.2 

.9 

.8 

.9 

.9 

xo  tiax  suppjjr 

X  |U  .0 

X  I'f  .u 

XOO.O 

Distribution  3/ 

Livestock  feed 

101.0 

97.3 

98.8 

99.5 

106.9 

105.9 

108.8 

Food,  industry  and  seed 

12.7 

11.9 

12.4 

12.4 

12.5 

12.5 

12.6 

Exports  kj 

5.2 

5.3 

3.8 

5.5 

8.1 

7.5 

8.2 

Total 

lib. 9 

114.5 

115.0 

117.4 

127.5 

12b.  9 

129.6 

Carryover  at  end  of  yeax 

29.3 

27.0 

31.7 

39.1 

43.3 

47.1 

57.0 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Preliminary  estimates  based  on  October  1  indications.  Includes  an  allovrance  for 
iniports  at  the  I956-57  rate, 

3/  Supplies  and  disappearance  of  com  and  sorghum  grains  during  October-September 
and  oats  and  barley  during  July- June. 

4/  Includes  grain  equivalent  of  products. 


Table  4  .-  Total  concentrates  fed  to  livestock.  United  States, 
by  quarters,  average  1950-54,  annual  1950-56  1/ 


Year  ] 

October- 

:  April- 

:  July- 

;  Total 

beginning  ' 

January- 

•  October- 

October  " 

December  2/ 

March 

:  June 

:  September 

\  September 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Average 

1950-54 

44.8 

32.5 

23.9 

26.3 

127.5 

1950 

45.9 

33.0 

25.1 

26.4 

130.4 

1951 

46.7 

36.4 

23.6 

25.7 

132.4 

1952 

43.1 

32.0 

22.5 

24.5 

122.1 

1953 

45.9 

29.6 

24.6 

25.7 

126.0 

1954 

:  42.3 

31  oO 

23.7 

29.1 

126.1 

1955 

:  44.2 

33.9 

24.5 

28.9 

131.5 

1956  3/ 

45.2 

34.2 

25.2 

28.4 

133-0 

1/  Total  quantity  of  grains  and  byproduct  feeds  fed  to  livestock. 

2/  Includes  all  com  for  silage,  part  of  which  is  consumed  after  January  1. 

3/  Preliminary. 
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and  yield  per  acre  set  a  new  record  high  of  ij-5.T  "bushels  per  hsurvested  acre. 
Althovigh  the  acreage  planted  was  the  smalles-c  in  70  years,  tne  crop  of 
3,305  million  bushels  was  only  h  percent  below  the  bumper  crop  last  year  and 
the  third  largest  on  record.    Weather  has  been  favorable  throughout  the  Corn 
Belt  this  fall  and  the  crop  is  expected  to  matxare  to  good  quality  without  much 
frost  damage  and  with  little  soft  or  poor  quality  grain.    In  addition  to  the 
big  crop,  there  was  a  record  carryover  on  October  1  of  1,357  million  bushels. 
An  estimated  1,225  million  bushels  of  this  carryover  was  under  loan  or  owned 
by  CCC . 

The  big  1957-5C>  supply  is  not  only  ample  for  our  prospective  domestic 
requirements  and  expected  exports,  but  it  probably  also  will  mean  another 
increase  of  around  100  million  bushels  in  carryover  stocks  into  the  1958-59 
marketing  year.    In  1956-57  disappearance  of  com  totaled  3,261  million 
bushels,  exceeding  the  previous  record  in  19^9-50.    Disappearance  in  1957-5^ 
is  expected  to  be  smaller  than  that  of  the  past  year  in  view  of  the  larger 
crops  of  other  feed  grains,  particularly  sorghimi  grain,  and  the  smaller  1957 
com  crop.    However,  with  only  a  small  pei^entage  of  the  producers  in  the 
Commercial  Com  Area  eligible  for  the  $1.U0  price  sxipport  this  year  and  with 
com  prices  down  from  a  year  ago,  disappearance  is  expected  to  continue  at  a 
fairly  high  level.    The  use  of  com  for  food  and  industrial  pxirposes  totaled 
around  258  million  bushels  in  195^-57  sind.  it  probably  will  continue  at  about 
this  rate  in  1957-58. 

Exports  of  com  increased  sharply  in  1956-57*    Exports  of  grain  alone 
totaled  about  162  million  bushels.    Including  the  grain  equivalent  of  product^ 
exports  total  about  I80  million  bushels,  the  heaviest  since  I899.    Sales  and 
donations  from  CCC  stocks  for  export  acco\mted  for  much  of  the  increase  from 
recent  years  and  made  up  two -thirds  of  the  total.    Exports  are  expected  to 
continue  hecvy  during  1957-58  probably  totaling  about  as  large  as  in  I956-57. 

Based  on  present  prospects,  total  utilization  in  1957-58  will  be  a 
little  smaller  than  in  I956-57,  but  will  exceed  quantities  in  other  recent 
years.    The  carryover  into  1958-59  frcm  this  year's  record  supply,  with  such 
a  disappearance,  would  total  around  1,^1-50  million  b\ishels  or  nearly  100  mil- 
lion bushels  above  the  carryover  on  October  1  this  year. 

Sorghum  Grain  Supply 
Up  Sharply  to  Nearly 
Million  Bushels 

The  sorgh\mi  grain  supply  for  1957-58  is  estimated  at  595  million 
bushels,  more  than  double  the  big  supply  of  last  year.    In  total  tonnage  the 
sorghum  supply  exceeded  barley  for  the  first  time.    The  1957  crop,  estimated 
in  October  at  3lk  million  bushels,  is  more  than  double  the  previous  recoDrd 
production  in  1955  and  3  times  the  average  for  1950-5^)-.    The  big  crop  this 
yegir  reflects  an  musually  favorable  growing  season  for  sorghums.    Also,  an 
unusually  large  acreage  was  harvested  for  grain,  more  land  was  under 
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Table  5       Com:    Supply  and  distribution,  year  beginning  October, 
average  1950-5^^,  and  annual  1952  -57 


Item 

Average • 

1952  : 

1953  \ 

195i+  : 

1956  • 

1957 

IQSO-S^' 

1955 

±1  . 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Supply 

3,^51.3 

Production 

3,112.1 

3,292.0 

3,209.9 

3,057.9 

3,229.7 

3,305 

Carryover 

752.0 

i*87.l 

769.1 

919.7 

1,034.8 

1,165.5 

1,357 

Imports  3/ 

1.0 

.9 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

1 

Total  supply 

3,865.1 

3,780.0 

3,980.1 

3,978.7 

4,265.6 

4,617.8 

4,663 

Distribution  ; 

Wet-process  pro- 

ducts hj 

130.7 

130.0 

128.2 

138.6 

141.1 

140.0 

l40 

Dry-process  products 

Breakfast  foods  5/ 

12.2 

12.2 

12.7 

13.0 

13.0 

13.0 

13 

Farm  household  use 

8.9 

8.7 

7.2 

5.9 

5.0 

5 

Cornmeal,  grits, 
etc.  6/ 

66.0 

74 

66.6 

68.0 

65.0 

66.0 

73.0 

Alcohol  and  distilled 

28.0 

spirits 

27.1 

17.3 

23.2 

22.5 

27.1 

30 

Seed 

12.1 

12.1 

12.6 

12.5 

12.1 

11.3 

11 

Exports  3/ 

102.1 

139.7 

96.0 

91.7 

108.5 

162.0 

160 

Total  nonfeed  uses 

359.7 

38a. 0 

344.9 

350.2 

373.2 

432.3 

433 

Livestock  feeds  7/ 

2,715.3 

2, 622.9 

2,715.6 

2,593.7 

2,727.0 

2,828.8 

2,780 

Total  utilization 

3,075.0 

3,010.9 

3,060.5 

2,9^3.9 

3,100.2 

3,261.1 

3,213 

Carryover  at  end  of 

year,  all  positions 

790.1 

769.1 

919.7 

1,034.8 

1,165.5 

1,356.7 

l,i^50 

1/  Preliminary. 

'2J  Based  on  conditions  in  October.    Tentative  estimates  of  utilization  and  carry- 
over at  the  end  of  the  year. 

3/  Imports  include  grain  equivalent  of  cornmeal  and  flour;  exports  are  grain  only. 

Xj  Production  of  starch,  sirup,  sugar,  etc.,  for  domestic  use  and  export.  Inclxides 
sorghum  grain  processing  in  recent  years. 

5/  Estimated  quantities  used  in  making  prepared  breakfast  foods. 

"bj  Estimated  quantities  used  in  producing  cornmeal,  flovir,  hominy  and  grits  for 
humaja  food  and  for  brewers'  use.    Does  not  include  livestock  feeds  produced  in  the 
dry-milling  ind\istry.  Includes  export  of  cornmeal  under  foreign  relief  program  diiring 
1955-57. 

7/  Residual;  includes  small  quantities  for  other  uses  ajid  waste. 
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Table  6       Sorghiom  grains:    Supply  and  distribution,  year  beginning 
October,  average  1950-5^  and  annual  1952-57 


Item 

/iveragc 

1952  ; 

1953  ; 

1954  ; 

1955  ; 

1  QS6 
1/ 

1  Q57 

2/ 

.  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

.       DU  • 

uu.. 

ouppxy 

514 

00.7 

lis.  7 

242.5 

205.1 

27.  S 

10.0 

7.  S 

22.^ 

75.0 

81.4 

81 

Total  supply 

100.7 

12"^.  2 

2'-)7.6 

^17. 5 

286.5 

Distribution 

Fbod  and  industry  4/  , 

13.2 

4.0 

5.0 

8.0 

8.0 

8.0 

10 

Seed 

2.1 

1.8 

2.4 

2.9 

2.6 

3.3 

3 

Exports 

42.1 

10.4 

15.3 

47.7 

66.1 

22.0 

60 

Total  nonfeed  uses 

57.4 

16.2 

22.7 

58.6 

76.7 

33.3 

73 

Livestock  feed  5/ 
Total  utilization  : 

Carryover  at  the  end  : 
of  the  year  3/ 

107.1 

77.0 

78.2 

124.0 

159.4 

172.6 

242 

164.5 
30.6 

93.2 
7.5 

100.9 
22.3 

182.6 
75.0 

236.1 
81.4 

205.9 
80.6 

315 
280 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Based  on  October  indications.  Tentative  estimates  of  utilization  and  carryover 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

3/  Stocks  in  all  positions  on  October  1. 

"%]  Alcohol,  distilled  spirits  and  wet-processini^. 

5/  Residual;  includes  small  quantities  for  other  uses  and  waste. 


Table  7  .-  Feed  grains:    Receipts  at  primary  markets,  September,  average 
1950-54,  1955,  1956  and  June-September  1957 


September 

1957 

Item  : 

Average 
1950-54 

\  1955 

:  1956 

:  June 

:  July 

:  August 

:  Sept. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

Com,  13  markets  1/ 

23,643 

28,066 

16, 520 

17,203 

17,299 

21,471 

16,848 

Oats,  13  markets  l/ 

11,852 

8,621 

8, 508 

3,652 

10,601 

25,265 

7,772 

Barley,  4  markets  2/ 

15,680 

20,313 

13,686 

15,656 

11, 300 

26,903 

11,554 

1/  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Peoria,  Omaha, 
Indianapolis,  Sioux  City,  St.  Joseph,  Wichita  and  Toledo. 
2/  Minneapolis,  Milwaukee,  Chicago  and  Duluth. 
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irrigation  than  in  other  past  years,  and  new  hybrid  varieties  vere  extensively 
used.    These  developments  point  to  generally  bigger  crops  than  in  past  years, 
but  -ttie  favorable  combination  of  factors  for  1957  probably  vill  be  more  the 
exception  than  the  rule. 

Consumption  of  sorghum  grain  in  1957-58  is  expected  to  be  well  above 
the  1956-57  level  as  a  result  of  larger  production  and  lower  prices.  Sorghum 
grain  probably  will  compete  with  com  as  an  ingredient  of  mixed  feeds  in  the 
eastern  States  as  well  as  in  the  South.    The  total  quantity  fed  my  absorb 
around  half  of  the  1957  crop.    Exports  fran  Government  stocks  are  expected  to 
be  larger  than  in  1956-57,  but  the  quantity  exported  may  be  limited  by  the 
coii5)etition  from  com  for  export.    A  substantial  share  of  the  1957  crop  is 
expected  to  go  xmder  the  price  support  program.    Much  of  this  grain  will  be 
taken  over  toward  the  close  of  the  1957-58  year  and  will  still  be  on  hand  on 
October  1,  1958.    The  carryover  stocks  into  I958-59  are  difficult  to  project 
at  this  tir?e,  but  they  may  total  aro\and  250  to  300  million  Dushels .    The  loulk 
of  these  stocks  would  be  owned  by  CCC. 

Oats  Supply  Slightly 
Above  Average 

The  oats  supply  for  1957-58  is  estimated  at  1,596  million  bushels, 
80  million  more  than  last  year,  but  only  slightly  above  the  1950-5^  average. 
The  1957  crop  of  1,338  million  bushels  was  16  percent  larger  than  in  1956  as 
a  result  of  a  larger  acreage  and  a  much  better  gro^ring  season,  especially  in 
the  Western  Com  Belt.    The  238  million  bushels  carried  over  on  July  1,  how- 
ever, was  do\m  nearly  a  third  from  the  record  stocks  on  that  date  last  year 
and  a  little  belovr  average.    The  total  supply  also  includes  an  allowance  of 
20  million  bushels  for  imports. 

Utilizaticm  of  oats  in  1957-58  probably  will  be  a  little  larger  -cnan 
in  195t>-57  wnen  the  quantity  fed  to  livesrock  was  5  percent  below  the  1950-5^ 
average.    Exports  have  totaled  around  25  million  bushels  in  each  of  the  past 
two  years  and  are  expected  to  continue  fairly  heavy  in  1957-50;  coming  mostly 
frcm  CCC  stocks.    The  carryover  of  oats  into  1958-59  is  expected  to  increase 
from  the  comparatively  low  level  this  year,  probably  going  a  little  above  the 
1950-54  avert^e. 

Barley  Supply  Up  13  Percent 
to  New  Record 

Record  barley  production  this  year  and  near  record  carryover  stocks 
boosted  the  1957-5t5  barley  supply  to  a  record  level,  13  percent  larger  than 
last  year  and  3k  percent  above  the  1950 -5^  average.    The  1957  crop  of  mil- 
lion imshels  was  lo  percent  larger  tnan  in  195t>,  reflecting  a  corresponding 
increase  in  acreage  harvested.    Yield  per  acre  was  slightly  below  last  year's 
record.    Much  of  tne  increase  in  production  is  tne  resxilt  of  a  26  percent 
increase  in  the  crop  produced  in  the  Western  States.    Production  in  the  West 
North  Central  region,  which  produces  most  of  the  barley  lised  for  mailing, 
increased  from  132  co  IU3  million  bushels .    The  12?  million    bushel  carryover 
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Table  8  .-  Oats  and  barley:    Supply  and  distribution,  year  beginning  July, 
average  1950-5^    and  anmial  1952-57 


Item 

Average  : 
1950-5^  : 

1952  ; 

1953  : 

195^^  ; 

1955  : 

1956  \ 

y  : 

1957 
2/ 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Supply 

Oats 

Production 

1,265.4 

1,217.4 

1,153.2 

1,409.6 

1,503.1 

1,152.7 

1,336 

Carryover  July  13/ 

:  249.3 

277.2 

249.0 

226.6 

302.7 

347.0 

238 

Iniports  hj 

52.2 

68.6 

79.8 

20.0 

3.1 

16.8 

20 

Total  supply 

1,5«6.9 

1,563.2 

1, 462.0 

1,656.2 

1,606.9 

1,516.5 

1,596 

Distribution 

Breakfast  foods 

36.5 

36.5 

36.5 

36.5 

37.0 

37.0 

37 

Seed 

:  109.9 

107.6 

117.7 

119.3 

112.1 

106.6 

106 

Exports  hj 

3.9 

1.1 

.3 

12.5 

25.6 

24.9 

20 

Total  nonfeed  uses 

150.3 

145.2 

154.5 

166.3 

174.7 

168. 5 

163 

Livestock  feed  5/ 

1,166.2 

1,169.0 

1,100.9 

1,165.3 

1,267.3 

l,109o5 

1A?8 

Total  utilization 

"ll3iB.5 

1,314.2 

1,255.4 

1,353.6 

1,462.0 

1,276.0 

1,321 

Carryover  at  end  of 

year  3/ 

268,4 

249.0 

226.6 

302.7 

346.4 

238.5 

275 

Barley 

Supply 

Production 

283.0 

228.2 

246.7 

379.3 

401.2 

372.5 

431 

Carryover  July  1  3/ 

73.8 

73.3 

51.2 

71.1 

130.6 

117.1 

127 

Iinports  5/ 

22.8 

24.9 

38.3 

24.1 

28.3 

26.5 

 |i- 

Total,  supply 

.  379.6 

326.4 

336.2 

474.5 

560.1 

516.I 

583 

Distribution 

For  alcohol  and 

alcoholic  beverages 

86.6 

82.4 

85.9 

82.5 

84.6 

84.2 

85 

For  other  pxorposes 

5.8 

6.0 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5 

Seed 

19.7 

15.7 

23.7 

26.3 

23.7 

26.3 

25 

Exports  6/ 

3^»1 

37.1 

19.0 

^3.5 

102.9 

62.1 

65 

Total  nonfeed  uses 

146.2 

141.2 

134.1 

157.8 

216. 7 

178.1 

160 

Livestock  feed  5/ 

149.5 

134.0 

131.0 

166.2 

226.3 

211.3 

243 

Total  utilization 

295.7 

275.2 

265.1 

344.0 

443.0 

389.4 

423 

Carryover  at  end  of 

year  3/ 

84.0 

51.2 

71.1 

130.6 

117.1 

126.7 

160 

1/  Preliminary.'  -     -  ' 

2/  Based  on  conditions  in  October.    Tentative  estimates  of  utilization  and  carry- 
over at  end  of  the  year, 
3/  Stocks  in  all  positions, 

Xj  Iniports  include  grain  equivalent  of  oatmeal;  exports  are  grain  only. 
5/    Residual;  includes  small  qxiantities  for  other  uses  and  waste. 
%J  Both  imports  and  exports  include  grain  equivalent  of  mlt. 
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of  baxley  on  July  1  has  been  exceeded  only  by  the  I31  million  bushel  carry- 
over 2  years  ago.    The  total  supply  of  583  million  bushels  also  includes  an 
allowance  of  about  25  million  bushels  for  imports,  about  the  same  rate  as  in 
the  last  few  years. 

With  the  larger  supply  of  barley  on  hand  and  with  prices  lower  than 
last  year,  the  quantity  fed  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  in  1956-57 . 
Other  domestic  uses  and  exports  are  not  expected  to  increase  materially  from 
the  195b-57  level.    In  this  event,  the  carryover  at  the  close  of  the  I957-56 
season  would  increase  to  a  new  record  high  of  around  160  million  bushels. 
The  percentage  of  the  year-end  carryover  under  loan  or  owned  by  COG  probably 
will  be  at  least  as  high  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  when  two- 
thirds  of  the  carryover  was  under  the  Government  price  support  program. 

V/heat  Feeding  Expected  to 
Continue  Near  1956-57  Rate 

The  total  quantity  of  wheat  fed  to  livestock  in  1957-56  is  expected  to 
continue  near  the  comparatively  low  rate  of  1956-57  snd.  other  recent  years. 
In  recent  years  the  quantity  fed  has  ranged  from  around  50  to  70  million 
bushels,  most  of  which  is  fed  on  farms  where  produced.    Under  new  legislation, 
farmers  whose  wheat  acreage  allotment  is  less  than  30  acres,  will  be  permitted 
to  seed  up  to  30  acres  without  penalty,  if  the  entire  crop  is  used  on  the  farm 
where  produced.    However,  this  is  not  expected  to  have  a  material  effect  on 
wheat  feeding  in  1957-50  feeding  season. 

Anotner  Large  Supply  of  High- 
Protein  Feed  in  Prospect 
for  1957 -5Q 

The  total  tonnage  of  high -protein  feed  available  for  feeding  in  the 
1957-5^  feeding  year  is  expected  to  be  a  little  largar  than  the  supply  for 

1956-  57 •    The  total  supply  of  protein  feeds  has  increased  steadily  for  several 
years,  reaching  a  high  of  nearly  12.9  million  tons  (soybean  meal  equivalent) 
in  1956-57  (table  10) «    A  record  soybean  crop  is  available  for  crushing  in 

1957-  5^  snd.  soybean  meal  production  probably  will  be  a  little  larger  than  in 
1956-57,  but  output  of  cotton  and  linseed  meals  is  expected  to  be  smaller. 
With  a  slight  increase  expect©!  in  the  nxmaber  of  protein  feed  consuming  live- 
stock, the  supply  is  expected  to  equal  last  year's  record  of  2^9  pounds  per 
animal  unit. 

Supplies  of  oilseed  cake  and  meal  for  1957 -5o  are  expected  to  total 
aroiond  11  million  tons,  up  slightly  from  1956-57  (table  ll)  .    Production  is 
expected  to  at  least  *f!ual,  if  not  exceed,  the  10,5'+7,000  tons  produL2*d  in 
1955.57^  -vrith  slightly  larger  production  of  soybean  meal  offsetting  the  pro- 
spective reductions  in  cottonseed  and  linseed  meals.    Carryover  stocks  of  the 
5  oilseed  meals  on  October  1  totaled  327,000  tons,  59,000  more  than  lest  year. 
Imports  are  expecced  to  continue  at  the  1956-57  rate  of  about  125,000  tons. 
Allowing  for  exports  of  about  the  same  volume  as  in  1956-57  and  a  normal  carry- 
over next  September  30,  the  quantity  of  oilseed  meal  available  for  feeding 
would  again  be  slightly  over  10  million  tons  in  1957 -5^ • 
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Table  9.-  Byproduct  feeds:    Estimated  use  for  feed,  year  beginning 
October,  average  1950-5^,  annual  1952  -57  1/ 


"Average 
•1950-5^ 

195^ 

:  1953 

:  195*'- 

*    T  ACtr 

:  1955 

''  1956 

;  ^ 

•  1957 
:  ^ 

1  AAA 

T  AAA 
X,  UUU 

1  AAA 
X,  \AJ\J 

1  AAA 
X,  UUU 

T  AAA 

1  AAA 
X,  UUU 

:  tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

7,085 

■    q  litrp 

?xw 

f\  OliP 

7,200 

•  p 

•  P^-'- 

i^<:o 

P  liO'i 

p  SI  1 

C,  ?XX 

2.229 

2.225 

i_i±XLo  cTsIJU.    \_  cLtxC;    emu.  iUC-dJ- 

478 

S26 

488 

475 

Oj 

i8 

Xw 

47 

50 

207 

CXJ 

X;7U 

182 

160 

178 

185 

•  8  780 

8  QT6 

pcx 

Q  1  78 

TA  Ap-3 

XV,  Kjaj 

xw, xjp 

/ill  JjlLelJ.  ^XAJl«crXXio 

1,080 

•   1  OOP 

1  O^P 
X,  wjc: 

1  078 

X,  U  (U 

1  07'^ 
X, w  (3 

X,  xjyj 

1.07S 

•5  on 

liAA 

ilAA 

uOiiuuepc xsu.  CLxX6CL  in  1  i  iv 

1  78 

1  70 

X 

1  ss 

1  SA 

xpu 

xpu 

1    PT  R 
X,  £;x;p 

X,  XvJV 

1    1  PA 

X,  ±^KJ 

1    T  AA 
X,  XW 

x,uop 

Total 

:  2; 826 

2,787 

3,126 

2,79a 

2,889 

2,730 

2,710 

OQ'3 

X,  vvx 

X,  UJM- 

1  n7P 
X,  u  fc: 

X,VJXC 

X  ^  WW 

J31  6WCX  0      vXX  X "U.  gXaXIlo 

PPli 

pp8 

P^8 

PliO 

X/XD  UXXXCX  0       CLX  XCU.    ^i.  CLXXJJO 

i86 

^hh 

t_  r  T 

pi^n 

*^?x 

286 

PQT 

X  w  ucix 

X, 

1  i4-7^ 
X,  ■+  (  ^ 

1  S2^ 

X, 

1,604 

1  S^B 

X,  ^ 

1.  S?0 

X,  ^  J"-' 

fVPHFR  "RVPROTiTIPT  "RWHS 
\./x xuzui  ^  X jrrvv,/i/u  x  f  jzuux/o 

niit^ci  0  luxxxx  ccud 

U  7Pn 

h  ^67 

h  li87 

^, 

4  soo 

X\XC  6  DIXX-LX  €€CLo 

P7'5 

jC'j 

P^8 

PSQ 

PSO 

Dried  and  molasses  beet  pulp 

IAS 

385 

497 

554 

500 

525 

575 

X,  V-'fJ 

1,210 

1.  ^24 

X, 

X,  J 

1.15"^ 

X,  -1 — )  ^ 

1,200 

Miscellaneous  byproduct 

feeds  £/ 

:  3,180 

3>350 

3,600 

3,800 

3,500 

3,500 

3,400 

Total 

:  9, 627 

?;761 

10,2it9 

10,54ti 

9;  968 

9,972 

9,925 

Group  total  all  byproduct 

feeds 

22,989 

22,829 

23, 524 

23,390 

23, 639 

24,263 

24,300 

1/  Estimated  use  for  feed  is  derived  by  adding  production  and  iuiports;  deducting 
exports,  utilization  for  food    and  other  nonfeed  uses,  and  adjusting  for  changes  in 
stocks  of  cottonseed,  soybean,  linseed,  peanut  and  copra  cakes  and  meals,  brewers' 
and  distillers'  dried  grains  and  alfalfa  meal. 

2/  Preliminary. 

3/  Preliminary  estimates  based  on  indications  in  October. 
%J  Revised  to  include  dry  weight  equivalent  of  solubles. 

5/  Revised  to  include  corn  oilmeal,  compiled  from  reports  of  Price  Waterhouse  and 
Company. 

6/  Estimated  quantities  of  hominy  feed,  oat  millfeeds,  molasses  and  screenings 
available  for  livestock  feeding. 
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Table   ICl-  High-protein  feeds:    Quantity  available  for  feeding,  high-protein 
feed-consuming  animal  units,  and  quantity  per  a.niina1  unit. 
United  States,  average  1950-54,  annual  19^9-56 


Year 
beginning 
October  1 

Quantity  available 
prote  in 

for  feeding  (In  terms  of  44  percent 
soybean  meal  equivalent)  1/ 

— *  Anunal 

:  Quantity 
:  per 

animal 
:  unit 

Soybean 
meal 

Oilseed  meal 
:      Other  : 
:     oilseed  : 
:  meals  2/  : 

Total  : 

Animal 
protein 

:  Grain 
:  protein 

:  Total 

•units  fed 
•  annually 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Million 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

units 

Pounds 

Average 

866 

11,495 

1950-54 

5.384 

2.  566 

7.950 

2,679 

101.0 

228 

1949 

i+,336 

2,584 

6,920 

2,456 

831 

10,207 

99.0 

206 

1950 

5,546 

2,251 

7,797 

2,466 

1,069 

11,332 

101.3 

224 

1951 

5,527 

2,697 

8,224 

2,638 

817 

11,679 

102.0 

229 

1952 

5,^55 

2,624 

8,079 

2,657 

767 

11, 503 

100.2 

230 

1953 

4,965 

2,876 

7,841 

2,948 

825 

11,614 

100.2 

232 

195^^ 

5,428 

2,381 

7,809 

2,684 

853 

11,346 

101.5 

224 

1955 

6,042 

2,428 

8,470 

2,830 

897 

12,197 

104.4 

234 

1956  3/ 

7,085 

2,265 

9,350 

2,643 

858 

12,851 

103.4 

249 

1957  3/ 

7,200 

2,260 

9,460 

2,627 

853 

12,940 

104.0 

249 

1/  Conversion  factors  to  obtain  quantity  available  for  feeding  in  terms  of  soybean  meal  equivalent  and 
an 1  THAI  units  fed  annually  are  given  in  the  Feed  Situation,  May  1957 • 
2/  Cottonseed,  linseed,  peanut  and  copra  meals. 
3/  Preliminary. 


Table  11.-  Oilseed  cakes  and  meals:    Supply  and  distribution.  United  States, 
year  beginning  October,  1955-57 


Item 

Supply 

Distribution 

Stocks 
(October  l) 

V 

: Production  : 

Imports 

:  Total 

:  Feed 

'•  Other 
•  uses  2/ 

Exports 

:  Stocks 

:  (Sep-te]?iber  3^ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

1955-56 

Soybean 

37 

6,546 

0 

6, 583 

6,042 

30 

400 

111 

Cottonseed 

150 

2,628 

59 

2,837 

2,  510 

30 

156 

l4l 

Linseed 

22 

582 

0 

604 

439 

153 

12 

Peanut 

1 

58 

0 

59 

27 

30 

2 

Copra 

4 

112 

h5 

161 

160 

0 

1 

Total 

214 

9,926 

104 

10,244 

9,178 

60 

739 

267 

1956-57  3/ 

Soybean 

111 

7,509 

7,620 

7,085 

30 

450 

55 

Cottonseed 

l4l 

2,289 

60 

2,490 

2,229 

30 

27 

204 

Linseed 

12 

574 

586 

484 

38 

64 

Peanut 

2 

62 

64 

47 

14 

3 

Copra 

1 

113 

65 

179 

178 

0 

1 

Total 

267 

10, 547 

125 

10,939 

10,023 

60 

529 

327 

1957-58  3/ 

Soybean 

55 

7,750 

7,805 

Cottonseed 

204 

2,200 

60 

2,464 

Linseed 

64 

500 

564 

Peanut 

3 

60 

63 

Copra 

1 

120 

65 

186 

Total 

327 

10,630 

125 

11,082 

1/  stocks  at  processors '  plants .  2/  Estimated  quantities  of  soybean  meal  used  for  industrial  purposes 
and  cottonseed  meal  used  for  fertilizer  on  farms  of  cotton  growers.    3/  Preliminary. 
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The  soybean  meal  supply  for  1957-58  is  expected  to  total  around  "J.Q  mil- 
lion tons,  a  little  above  the  7,620,000  last  year.    Althotagh  the  1957  soybean 
crop  is  up  7  percent  from  last  year,  quantity  processed  is  expected  to  be  only 
2  or  3  percent  larger.    Exports  probably  will  not  differ  greatly  from  the 
record  of  ^50,000  tons  last  year.    This  would  leave  a  little  larger  supply 
available  for  feeding  than  in  1956-57 • 

The  supply  of  cottonseed  meal,  is  expected  to  nearly  equal  2.5  million 
tons  in  1956-57*    The  1957-58  output  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  below  the 
2,289^000  tons  produced  in  1956-57^  but  a  much  larger  carryover  of  cottonseed 
meal  was  on  hand  October  1.    Assuming  exports  will  continue  small  and  allowing 
for  average  stocks  at  the  close  of  the  feeding  year,  -the  quantity  available 
for  feeding  would  about  equal  the  2,229^000  tons  fed  last  year. 

Supplies  of  tankage  and  meat  scraps  declined  6  percent  from  1955-56  to 
1956-57^  reflecting  the  reduction  in  slaughter  of  cattle  and  hogs.  Supplies 
for  1957-58  will  continue  below  the  big  1955-56  supply,  but  they  may  about 
equal  those  of  1956-57*    Fish  meal  supplies  also  are  expected  to  be  about  equal 
to  those  of  1956-57  when  they  were  near  the  1950-5^  average. 

Supplies  of  gluten  feed  and  brewers' and  distillers'  dried  grains  avail- 
able for  feeding  probably  will  continue  at  about  the  I956-57  rate  of  1,538,000 
tons,  which  was  a  little  below  the  1950-5^  average.    After  declining  from  the 
high  level  reached  after  the  close  of  World  War  II,  supplies  of  wheat  millfeeds 
in  recent  years  have  been  fairly  stable  at  around  k,^  million  tons.  Supplies 
probably  will  continue  at  about  this  level  in  1957-58.    Imports  of  wheat  miJJL- 
feeds  have  declined  sharply  from  the  record  of  320,000  tons  in  1951-52.  The 
it, 535, 000  tons  fed  in  1956-57,  included  imports  of  a  little  over  100,000  tons, 
somewhat  larger  than  in  1955-56. 

The  quantity  of  molasses  available  for  livestock  feeding  in  1956-57 
totaled  about  38O  million  gallons,  about  the  same  as  in  1955-56.    While  imports 
were  smaller  than  in  1955-56,  domestic  production  was  larger  and  less  was 
used  for  making  alcohol.    The  quantity  available  for  feeding  in  1957-58  may  be 
a  little  larger  than  in  1956-57,  but  it  probably  will  continue  below  the  high 
level  of  over  kOO  million  gallons  in  195^-55. 

Hay  Supply  up 
11  Percent  to 
Record  Level 

The  1957-58  hay  supply  totals  about  I39  million  tons,  11  percent  larger 
than  last  year  and  the  largest  on  record  both  in  total  and  per  roughage-con- 
sming  animal  unit.  The  supply  includes  a  bumper  hay  crop  of  over  121  million 
tons  and  a  carryover  of  nearly  I8  million  tons.  The  total  nxamber  of  roughage - 
consuming  animal  units  is  expected  to  be  a  little  smaller  than  in  1956-57  as  a 
result  of  a  decline  in  the  number  of  cattle.  The  supply  per  animal  mit,  of 
about  1.5  tons,  is  about  ik  percent  above  the  1950-5^  average. 
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Table  12  .-  Hay  svcpply  and  disappearance  per  anlmfil  unit. 
United  States,  average  1950-54,  annual  1950-57 


Year  : 
beginning  : 
May 

Produc- 
tion 

*  Carryover 
;     May  1 

Total 
supply 

•  Disap- 
i  pearance 

•  Rou^iage-  • 

•  consuming  ' 

animal  * 

•  units  1/ 

Supply 

per 
animal 

unit 

•  Disap- 
pearance 

unit 

1,000 
tons 

1,000 
tons 

1,000 
tons 

1,000 
tons 

Thousands 

Tons 

Tons 

Average 
1950-54  • 

107,157 

15,124 

122,281 

107,019 

92,430 

1.32 

1.16 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1951^ 
1955 
195t5 
1957  2/ 

103,820 
109,502 
106,386 
108,245 
107,834 

112,737 
108,708 
.  121,238 

14,599 
15,232 
15,136 
15,013 
15,t>4l 
15,290 
16,52b 
17,675 

118,419 
124,731+ 
121,522 
123,258 
123,475 
12b,027 
125,236 
138,913 

103,187 
109,598 
106,509 
107,617 
108,185 
111,1+99 
107,561 

85,592 
90,175 
91+,  567 
95,664 
96,153 
96,034 

93,971 
92,000 

1.38 
1.38 
1.29 
1.29 
1.28 

1.33 
1.33 
1.51 

1.21 
1.22 
1.13 
1.12 
1.13 
1.16 
1.14 

1/  Roughage  consuming  animfll  units  fed  annually.  For  weights  see  table  101,  page  8b  Grain  and 
Feed  Statistics .  May  1957. 

2/  Preliminary,  bsised  on  indications  in  October. 


Table  13  .-  He^y:    Average  price  per  ton  received  by  farmers,  by  regions, 
September  1957  with  comparisons 


Region 

1/ 

September 

1957 

Average 
1951-55 

:      1955  : 

1956 

:      June  : 

Jvily 

A\lgU8t 

:  September 

Dollsirs 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars  Dollars 

Dollars 

New  TVigl  ttnei 

Middle  Atlantic 
East  North  Central 
West  North  Central 
South  Atlantic 
East  South  Central 
West  South  Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 

28.05 
23.90 
20.65 
17.60 
31.10 
26.80 
.  25.95 
23.50 
24.50 

26.80 
24.50 
18.60 
16.40 
29.90 
21.30 
20.90 
21.00 
26.00 

28.50 
24.40 
18.60 
17.80 
28.10 
20.80 
25.10 
20.70 
22.10 

30.80 
22.50 
17.00 
l4.6o 
26.80 
21.60 
20.60 
19.20 
20.40 

29.9c 
21.90 
16.90 
13.70 
27.20 
21.20 
20.80 
17.50 
19.00 

31.10 

24.10 
17.80 
13.70 
28.70 
21.00 
20.60 
16.80 
19.00 

32.80 
25.40 
17.60 
13.60 
30.60 
21.00 
21.10 
16.90 
20.00 

United  States 

21.90 

20.30 

20.70 

18.60 

17.60 

18.00 

18.20 

1/  New  England  -  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut; 
Middle  Atlantic  -  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania;  East  North  Central  -  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Michigan,  Wisconsin;  West  North  Central  -  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas;  South  Atlantic  -  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida;  East  South  Central  -  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Mississippi;  West  South  Central  -  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Texas;  Mountain  -  Montana, 
Idaho,  Wycming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada;  Pacific  -  Washington,  Oregon, 
California. 
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The  1957  season  was  umosxially  favorable  for  hay  crops  over  much  of  the 
country.    Weather  has  been  especially  favorable  in  the  Central  and  Western 
States,  resulting  in  very  heavy  yields  and  more  than  the  usual  number  of  cut- 
tings of  alfalfa  and  other  hay  crops.    The  production  of  alfalfa  and  alfalfa 
mixtin*es  totaled  69  million  tons,  an  increase  of  ik  percent  over  1956.  Alfalfa 
has  been  increasing  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  hay  crop.    Production  this 
year  made  up  57  percent  of  the  total. 

In  addition  to  the  big  hay  supplies,  s\jmmer  and  fall  pastures  have 
generally  been  the  best  in  recent  years.    Pastures  were  unusually  good  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer,  then  declined  to  about  average  by  September  1.  Pas- 
txares  improved  during  September  and  in  early  October  they  were  again  well 
above  average. 


TRENDS  IN  FEED  SUPPLIES  BY  REGIONS 

Corn  Acreage  and 
Production  Trends 

The  downward  trend  in  corn  acreage  that  has  been  \jnder  way  since  the 
early  thirties  brought  the  total  1957  acreage  for  the  United  States  to  the 
lowest  level  since  I885.    The  73 •6  million  acres  planted  was  11  percent  lower 
than  in  1950  and  28  percent  below  the  1930-39  average. 

Most  of  the  decline  in  the  last  decade  has  been  in  the  South  where 
farmers  are  shifting  to  a  less  intensive  type  of  agriculture  requiring  less 
farm  labor.    Corn  plantings  have  declined  more  than  a  third  in  the  South 
Central  region  since  1950  and  about  a  fifth  in  the  South  Atlantic  region 
(table  15).    The  7»^  million  acres  taken  out  of  corn  in  the  South  from  1950  to 
1957  accounted  for  the  major  share  of  the  9»3  million  acre  reduction  for  the 
United  States. 

Corn  acreage  was  relatively  stable  in  the  Corn  Belt  from  1950  to  1956. 
In  the  East  Central  region  plantings  varied  from  20  to  23  million  acres,  and 
in  the  West  North  Central  region  from  3^  to  36  million  acres  during  the  7  years. 
Acreages  planted  to  corn  in  these  regions  were  practically  maintained  in  195^ 
and  1955  in  spite  of  the  acreage  allotment  programs  in  those  years.  Reduced 
plantings  by  complying  farmers  were  nearly  entirely  offset  by  expanding  acre- 
ages on  farms  of  non-complying  producers.    The  combined  reduction  of  5«1  mil- 
lion acres  in  the  two  regions  from  1955  to  1957^  however,  appears  to  have  been 
largely  the  res\ilt  of  the  combination  of  the  Soil  Bank  and  the  acreage  allot- 
ment programs. 

While  corn  acreage  has  declined,  production  has  trended  generally  up- 
ward during  the  last  2  or  3  decades,  reflecting  the  marked  upward  trend  in 
yield  per  acre.    Production  has  increased  in  all  regions  of  the  country  except 
the  South  Central  where  sharp  reduction  in  acreage  has   more  than  offset  higher 
yield  per  acre. 
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In  the  last  2  or  3  years,  corn  production  in  the  East  North  Central 
region  has  been  about  a  foiorth  higher  than  in  the  19^0' s,  around  5  to  10  per- 
cent higher  in  the  West  North  Central  region,  15  percent  higher  in  the  South 
Atlantic  region,  but  about  15  percent  lower  in  the  South  Central  States.  Pro- 
duction also  has  trended  upward  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  Western  regions,  but 
these  two  regions  normally  produce  less  than  5  percent  of  the  national  total. 

Barley  and  Sorghum  Grain 
Production  Up  Sharply  in 
Recent  Years" 

Barley  production  in  most  areas  of  the  coiintry  has  increased  sharply 
since  1952.    The  increase  in  barley  production  in  recent  years  has  been  due 
largely  to  increasing  acreage.    From  1952  to  1957  the  acreage  seeded  to  barley 
in  the  West  North  Central  region,  the  area  where  the  bulk  of  the  malting  barley 
is  produced,  increased  o2  percent  and  production  80  percent.    Production  in 
this  area,  however,  has  remained  generally  below  the  high  level  reached  during 
the  19^0 's.    The  increase  has  been^ even  greater  in  the  Western  region  where 
acreage  and  production  have  nearly  doubled  since  1952.    These  two  regions 
normally  produce  more  than  85  percent  of  the  Nation's  barley  crop.  Since 
barley  has  been  replacing  wheat  and  other  crops  on  land  taken  out  of  production 
\mder  Government  programs,  the  future  changes  in  barley  acreage  are  largely- 
dependent  on  the  course  of  Government  programs  influencing  crop  acreages. 

Sorghxim  grain  acreage  and  production  also  h&s  Increased  sharply  since 
1952  as  sorghioms  have  been  seeded  on  land  taken  out  of  wheat  and  cotton  in  the 
Great  Plains  and  Southwest.    Both  acreage  and  production  expanded  sharply  this 
year,  setting  new  records,  well  above  those  of  any  past  year.    Increases  have 
been  especially  pronounced  in  the  Western  Corn  Belt  and  Great  Plains  area. 
Production  in  Nebraska  increased  sharply  from  1956  to  1957  "to  make  it  the 
third  State  in  volume  of  production.    Production  in  Missouri  exceeded  that  of 
Oklahoma  this  year  for  the  first  time.    Production  also  increased  sharply  in 
Texas  and  Kansas,  the  leading  States.    For  the  entire  country,  production  has 
increased  more  than  fivefold  since  1952  and  the  1957  crop  of  sorghum  grains 
exceeded  barley  in  total  tonnage  for  the  first  time.    Rapidly  expanding  use 
of  hybrid  seed  and  pump  irrigation  will  continue  to  make  sorghim  grains  more 
competitive  with  other  crops,  especially  in  dryer  areas  of  the  Southwest  and 
Great  Plains.    Based  on  information  from  the  field,  it  is  believed  about  a 
fifth  of  the  total  acreage  planted  to  grain  sorghums  in  1957  was  planted  to 
hybrids. 

Prospects  for  Feed  Grain 
and  Hay  Supplies 
by  Regions 

Supplies  of  feed  grains  and  hay  for  the  1957-58  feeding  season  are 
ample  for  the  livestock  to  be  fed  in  most  areas  of  the  country.    The  areas  of 
short  supplies,  principally  along  the  Eastern  Coast,  are  smaller  this  year 
than  they  have  been  in  any  of  the  last  4  or  5  years  <> 
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Table  1^.-  Corn  acreage,  yield  eind  production  ajad  barley  and  sorghum 
grain  production,  in  specified  areas  and  United  States, 
averages  1930-39  and  19^(0-49,  annual  1950-57 


^Average 

Average 

1954 

:  1956 

:  Unit 

:  1930-39 

•1940-49 

1950 

:  1951 

':  1952 

':  1953 

:  1955 

1957  y 

:  Corn 

Acreage 

planted 

North  Atlantic 

: Mil. acres 

:  2.4 

2.4 

2.3 

2.3 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

2.3 

East  North  Central 

:  do. 

:  20.9 

20.6 

20.4 

21.2 

21.3 

22.0 

22.6 

22.7 

22.1 

20.9 

West  North  Central 

:  do. 

:  41.0 

35.9 

34.0 

35.8 

35.0 

35.8 

35.2 

34.9 

33.9 

31.6 

:  do. 

:  11.8 

10.1 

9.4 

9.1 

9.3 

8.8 

8.8 

8.4 

7.9 

7.6 

S  ou t h  Ce  nt  ral 

:  do. 

:  23.5 

18.5 

15.6 

13.8 

13.2 

11.6 

12.0 

11.4 

11.1 

10.0 

Western 

:  do. 

:  2.6 

1.5 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

1.2 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

United  States 

•      do . 

:  102.2 

89.0 

82.9 

83.3 

82.2 

B1.6 

82.2 

81.1 

78.6 

73.6 

Yield  per  planted 

acre 

North  Atlantic 

Bushels 

•  37.6 

40.2 

45.5 

45.8 

49.1 

45.7 

•48.0 

44.4 

53.1 

41.7 

East  North  Central 

:  do. 

35.4 

47.3 

48. 6 

50.8 

54.7 

53.2 

53.4 

54.8 

62.5 

55.8 

West  North  Central 

:  do. 

:  21.9 

35.9 

38.7 

32.1 

44.4 

39A 

37.2 

35.3 

39.2 

47.5 

South  Atlantic 

do. 

:  15.2 

20.3 

26.4 

26.1 

21.3 

25.0 

19.9 

29.4 

33.^ 

27.3 

South  Central 

do . 

•  15.5 

19.6 

24.9 

23.9 

17.2 

23.1 

18.0 

30.9 

27.4 

27.8 

do. 

10.8 

18.9 

23.6 

24.6 

27.0 

30.4 

30.2 

39.1 

42.4 

44.7 

do . 

22.5 

33.2 

37.1 

35.1 

40.0 

39.3 

37.2 

39.8 

43.9 

44.9 

Production 

North  Atlantic 

Mil.  bu. 

90 

9b 

106 

107 

117 

109 

117 

108 

125 

94 

East  North  Central 

do. 

740 

972 

990 

1,076 

1,169 

1,172 

1,204 

1,241 

1,380 

1,167 

We s t  North  C ent ral 

do . 

900 

1,287 

1,313 

1,150 

1,553 

1,413 

1,311 

1,230 

1,327 

1, 503 

South  At!  njiti  c 

doo 

179 

205 

250 

238 

198 

219 

175 

247 

265 

207 

South  Central 

do. 

364 

363 

389 

328 

228 

268 

216 

352 

303 

278 

Western 

do . 

28 

29 

27 

27 

27 

29 

35 

52 

51 

56 

United  States 

do.  : 

2,301 

2,952 

3,075 

2,926 

3,292 

3,210 

3.058 

3,2^0 

3,451 

3,305 

Barley  -  Production 

Wpst  NoTth  npntrpi'l  * 

Mil.  bu.  : 

122 

149 

118 

117 

79 

91 

130 

152 

132 

1^^3 

Up  s  tp  Tn  • 

do. 

56 

113 

147 

lOti 

121 

124 

198 

19b 

186 

234 

All  other  regions 

do . 

h8 

45 

39 

32 

28 

32 

51 

53 

54 

54 

United  States  • 

226 

307 

304 

257 

228 

379 

279 

401 

372 

431 

Sorghum  grain  - 

-  Production 

Missouri  : 

Mil,  bu.  : 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

6 

22 

Nebraska  : 

do.  : 

1 

2 

5 

2 

2 

3 

15 

8 

12 

77 

Kansas  : 

do.  : 

9 

23 

45 

57 

19 

32 

52 

33 

24 

120 

Oklahoma  : 

do.  : 

8 

9 

18 

l" 

5 

9 

6 

14 

6 

17 

Texas  : 

do.  : 

28 

66 

145 

74 

54 

57 

136 

14« 

124 

213 

All  other  States  : 

do.  : 

6 

15 

20 

13 

10 

14 

25 

37 

33 

65 

United  States  : 

do.  : 

53 

118 

234 

163 

91 

116 

235 

243 

205 

51^ 

1/  PreliminaryT 


2/  Less  than  500,000  bushels. 
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Supplies  of  feed  grains  are  again  much  larger  than  average  in  the  Corn 
Belt,  and  hay  supplies  are  larger  and  better  distributed  than  in  195^.  The 
total  feed  grain  supply  of  5I  million  tons  in  the  East  North  Central  region 
for  1957-58^  while  larger  than  average,  is  8  percent  smaller  than  last  year, 
reflecting  the  smaller  corn  and  oats  crops  harvested  in  that  region  (table  16), 
In  the  West  North  Central  region  larger  feed  grain  crops  and  increased  carry- 
over stocks  increase  the  supply  to  9I  million  tons,  20  percent  larger  than 
last  year.    The  total  feed  grain  supply  of  1^3  million  tons  in  the  North 
Central  region  Includes  much  of  the  39  million  tons  of  carryover  stocks  under 
loan  or  owned  by  CCC. 

Hay  supplies  this  year  are  generally  ample  for  livestock  to  be  fed  in 
the  important  North  Central  region.    In  the  East  North  Central  region  the 
supply  is  a  little  larger  than  in  any  of  the  last  few  years  both  in  total 
and  per  roughage -consuming  animal  unit.    A  bumper  hay  crop  was  harvested  in 
the  V7estern  Corn  Belt  and  record  supplies  are  on  hand  in  that  area,  much 
larger  than  the  comparatively  short  supplies  in  195^-57 • 

In  a  number  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  States  hay  and  feed  grain  crops  were 
reduced  materially  by  drought  last  summer.    In  the  North  and  South  Atlantic 
regions  hay  supplies  are  a  little  below  average  per  animal  \mlt.  Supplies 
of  locally  grown  feed  grains  are  below  average  in  the  South  Atlantic  States, 
but  a  little  above  average  in  the  Northern  States. 

Supplies  of  feed  grains  and  hay  are  substantially  above  average  in  the 
South  Central  region  where  moisture  this  year  was  generally  ample  for  growth 
of  feed  crops.    The  feed  grain  supply,  including  the  bumper  sorghum  grain 
crop  in  that  area,  is  kj  percent  above  the  1950-5^  average  while  the  hay 
supply  is  ih  percent  larger. 

Very  large  supplies  of  feed  grains  and  hay  are  on  hand  in  the  Western 
region  where  per  acre  yields  of  the  feed  grains  and  hay  were  much  higher  than 
average.    Supplies  of  locally  grown  feed  grains  in  the  Western  States  total 
10.5  million  tons,  neaxly  a  fifth  larger  than  last  year  and  70  percent  above 
the  1950-514-  average.    In  addition  to  the  big  barley  crop  of  23^4-  million 
bushels  in  this  area,  record  stocks  of  bajrley  totaling  h'^  million  bushels  were 
carried  over  on  July  1.    The  large  hay  supplies  in  the  Western  States  this 
year  and  a  decline  in  the  number  of  roughage -consuming  livestock  has  resulted 
in  bumper  hay  supply  per  animal  imlt. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  DEMAND  AND  PRICES  IN  I957-58 

Feed  Grain  Prices  Expected 
to  Average  Lower  in  1957-58 

Feed  grain  prices  are  expected  to  average  somewhat  lower  in  1957-58 
than  in  1956-57*    Prices  of  each  of  the  four  feed  grains  declined  this  simmer 
and  fall  with  the  harvesting  of  the  I957  crops.    In  the  first  half  of  October, 
market  prices  averaged  about  10  percent  lower  than  in  the  same  period  of  I956. 
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Prices  are  expected  to  continue  lower  than  a  year  earlier  at  least  through 
the  spring  of  1958»    Prices  this  year  are  influenced  by  the  record  1957  pro- 
duction and  lower  price  supports  than  in  195^.    During  the  past  year  the  CCC 
has  found  it  necessary  to  dispose  of  sizable  stocks  of  old  corn  in  the  domestic 
and  export  markets.    This  has  added  to  "free"  supplies  in  the  commercial 
market  and  has  been  a  factor  tending  to  limit  the  rise  in  corn  prices  diaring 
the  1956-57  marketing  season.    Further  disposition  of  old  corn  by  CCC  probably 
will  continue  to  influence  prices  in  1957-58* 

Cash  market  prices  of  corn  declined  seasonally  in  September  and  early 
October  as  farmers  began  harvesting  the  big  1957  crop.    The  price  of  No.  3 
Yellow  corn  at  Chicago  declined  from  a  summer  high  of  $1.36  per  bushel  in 
July  to  $1JS  in  the  first  half  of  October,  (table  I7).    This  was  around  10  to 
20  cents  lower  than  in  the  same  period  of  1956«    Corn  prices  are  substantially 
below  the  national  average  support  price  of  $1.^40  per  bushel  available  to 
complying  producers  in  the  commercial  area.    Only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
fanners  are  eligible  for  the  $1.U0  support  level.    Prices  received  by  farmers 
are  expected  to  remain  somewhat  lower  this  winter  and  spring  than  in  the  same 
period  of  195^-57^  when  prices  received  by  farmers  ranged  from  $1.19  to  $1.23 
per  bushel.    There  was  practically  no  seasonal  rise  in  corn  prices  during  the 
1956-57  marketing  year.    There  probably  will  be  less  than  the  usual  seasonal 
rise  in  corn  prices  from  harvest  time  this  fall  to  next  spring  and  summer. 
This  will  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  prospects  for  the  195^  feed  crops . 
Corn  prices  are  considerably  lower  this  fall  in  the  Western  Corn  Belt  than  a 
year  earlier,  but  are  at  about  the  same  level  as  last  year  in  a  number  of 
southern  States,  where  the  crop  is  relatively  short  this  year. 

With  the  large  crops  of  oats,  barley  and  sorghum  grain  harvested  this 
year,  prices  received  by  farmers  for  these  grains  have  averaged  substantially 
lower  this  summer  than  in  195^.    Prices  of  the  three  grains  are  expected  to 
continue  lower  during  most  of  the  1957-58  season  as  a  result  of  the  larger 
crops  and  small  reductions  in  the  1957  price    supports .    The  average  price 
received  by  farmers  for  oats  in  mid-September  was  60  cents  per  bushel,  1  cent 
below  the  national  average  support  level  and  8  cents  lower  than  a  year  earlier. 
Barley  prices  averaged  82  cents  per  bushel,  I3  cents  below  the  support  level 
and  Ih  cents  lower  than  a  year  earlier.    Barley  prices  at  Minneapolis  have 
increased  since  July  and  in  the  first  half  of  October  the  price  of  No.  3  barley 
averaged  $1.21  per  bushel,  a  little  higher  than  a  year  earlier.    Barley  prices 
in  the  Western  States,  however,  are  substantially  lower  than  a  year  ago, 
reflecting  the  bumper  crop  in  that  area. 

The  greatest  decline  during  the  past  year  has  been  in  prices  of  sorghum 
grain.    Average  prices  received  by  farmers  for  sorghum  grain  decline  from  about 
$2.00  per  100  pounds  last  spring  to  $1.57  in  September,  influenced  by  h.arvest 
of  the  record  1957  crop.    The  mid-September  price  was  29  cents  below  the  1957 
national  average  support  level  and  U6  cents  lower  than  a  year  earlier.  This 
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was  kQ  cents  per  100  pounds  below  the  mid-September  price  of  corn.    Prices  of 
sorghum  grain  probably  will  advance  seasonally  this  winter  and  spring  after 
the  big  1957  crop  is  harvested  and  moved  into  storage,  but  they  will  continue 
as  a  cheap  feed  in  many  areas . 

High  protein  feed  prices  in  September  and  early  October  were  at  about 
the  same  level  as  a  year  earlier.    Prices  of  these  feeds,  especially  soybean 
meal,  have  declined  rather  sharply  during  the  past  3  or  k  years .    In  1956-57 
high  protein  feed  prices  averaged  the  lowest  since  World  V/ar  II.  Record 
production  of  soybean  meal  has  been  a  major  factor  in  the  lower  level  of 
protein  feed  prices,  though  the  general  decline  in  prices  of  livestock  products 
from  the  high  level  in  1952-53  tias  tended  to  reduce  demand.    Prices  of  these 
feeds  in  1957-58         continue  somewhere  near  the  195^-57  level. 

Soybean  meal  prices  have  declined  relative  to  corn  dioring  the  last  few 
years.    Wholesale  prices  of  soybean  meal  at  Chicago  averaged  $25  to  $30  per 
ton  above  the  price  of  No.  3  Yellow  corn  per  ton  d\iring  the  period  1952-5^ • 
The  sharp  decline  in  soybean  meal  since  1952-53  reduced  this  difference  to 
only  about  $10  to  $15  during  the  past  year  (table  l6).    The  difference  is  even 
less  if  the  price  of  soybean  meal  is  adjusted  for  the  cost  of  bags,  which 
currently  average  about  $4.50  per  ton  of  meal  bagged.    As  soybean  meal  prices 
approach  the  price  of  corn  they  become  more  competitive  with  corn  and  the 
level  of  soybean  meal  prices  are  influenced  more  by  corn  prices.  While 
another  big  supply  of  soybean  meal  is  in  prospect  for  1957-58,  livestock  prices 
are  a  little  higher  than  a  year  ago  and  livestock  production  is  expected  to 
increase,  which  may  help  to  support  soybean  meal  prices  near  the  level  for 
1956-57'    Prices  of  lower  protein  feeds  such  as  wheat  millfeeds  and  hominy 
feed,  which  are  fairly  closely  associated  with  feed  grain  prices,  are  expected 
to  average  lower  in  I957-58  than  in  I956-57. 

Average  prices  received  by  farmers  for  hay  have  been  10  to  12  percent 
lower  this  summer  and  fall  than  in  the  same  period  of  1956.    With  the  record 
supply  available  per  animal  unit  they  probably  will  continue  lower  through 
the  winter  and  spring  months.    Prices  are  much  lower  than  a  year  ago  in  the 
Western  Corn  Belt  area  where  a  bmper  hay  crop  was  produced  this  year,  follow- 
ing the  short  crop  of  1956  (table  13).    They  also  are  down  substantially  in  a 
number  of  the  mountain  States  and  in  the  southern  Great  Plains .    Prices  are 
higher  than  last  year  in  most  of  the  States  from  New  England  to  the  Carolinas, 
\rhere  drought  severely  reduced  1957  production  of  hay  and  pastxore  crops. 

Livestock-Feed  Price  Ratios 
Generally  Favorable 

Feed  prices  are  generally  lower  in  relation  to  prices  of  livestock  and 
livestock  products  than  in  the  fall  of  I956.    During  most  of  1957  livestock- 
feed  price  ratios  have  been  favorable  for  hog  and  cattle  producers  and  for 
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dairymen.    Peed  price  ratios  probably  will  continue  favorable  to  these  pro- 
ducers during  the  coming  winter  and  spring.    The  hog-com  ratio  has  been  very 
favorable  to  hog  producers  this  slimmer  and  fall  and  it  probably  will  continue 
above  average  through  the  first  half  of  1958*    In  this  period  producers  will 
be  making  plans  for  the  1958  spring  and  fall  pig  crops.    Corn  prices  also 
have  been  low  in  relation  to  the  price  of  finished  beef  cattle  this  past  year 
and  probably  will  continue  so  into  the  spring  of  1958. 

Lower  feed  grain  prices  are  expected  to  be  reflected  in  a  little  lower 
prices  for  dairy  ration  in  1957-58 •    The  milk-feed  price  ratio,  which  has 
been  above  the  long-term  average  this  past  year,  is  expected  to  continue  so 
in  1957-58.    Lower  hay  prices  also  will  tend  to  lower  the  overall  cost  of 
feed  to  dairymen. 

Prices  of  eggs  and  poultry,  however,  have  been  below  average  diiring  the 
1956-57  feeding  season  relative  to  feed  costs.    Lower  product- feed  price 
ratios  for  poultry  producers  reflect  in  ■part  increasing  efficiency  of  produc- 
tion in  this  industry.    Ratios  probably  will  continue  below  the  10-year 
average  during  1957-58,  although  the  egg-feed  ratio  is  expected  to  be  generally 
more  favorable  to  poultry  producers  in  1957-58  than  in  1956-57* 

Increased  Livestock  Production 
In  Prospect 

V7ith  lower  feed  costs  and  abiindant  feed  supplies,  some  increase  in 
livestock  production  is  in  prospect  for  1957-58.    The  overall  increase,  how- 
ever, is  expected  to  be  moderate  with  grain-consuming  animal  units  expected 
to  increase  from  162.8  million  to  around  164  million.    Much  of  this  prospective 
increase  is  expected  to  be  in  hogs.    The  favorable  hog-corn  ratio  is  expected 
to  resiilt  in  more  hogs  to  be  fed,  especially  1958  spring  pigs  to  be  fed 
through  the  summer  and  fall  of  1958.    Producers  in  10  major  States  have  indi- 
cated their  plans  to  increase  their  December-February  farrowings  by  7  percent. 
These  hogs  which  make  up  about  a  third  of  the  entire  spring  crop  would  be  fed 
nearly  entirely  from  1957-58  feed  supplies.    Based  on  reports  from  producers 
in  the  10  States  the  1957  fall  pig  crop  is  up  about  3  percent. 

With  ample  supplies  of  lower  priced  corn,  cattle  producers  are  ex- 
pected to  continue  heavy  grain  feeding  of  beef  cattle  even  though  there  is 
a  downtrend  in  total  cattle  numbers.    With  big  sorghum  grain  supplies  in  the 
Southwest  there  will  be  increased  use  of  sorghums  for  cattle  fattening  in 
that  area.    Dairymen  also  will  continue  to  feed  their  cows  liberally.  The 
rate  of  feeding  grain  and  other  concentrates  per  cow  increased  to  a  new  re- 
cord in  1956-57  and  will  continue  at  a  high  level  in  the  coming  year.  On 
October  1  the  rate  of  feeding  per  cow  was  5  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier 
and  26  percent  above  the  19^6-55  average. 
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Because  of  the  generally  xinfavorable  ratios  for  egg  production  earlier 
this  year  the  number  of  hens  and  pullets  on  farms  will  not  "be  as  large  in 
1957-58  as  ill  1956-57.    On  October  1  the  nvunber  of  pullets  and  young  chickens 
vas  13  percent  smaller  than  a  year  earlier.    This  will  mean  fewer  layers  on 
farms  through  the  first  half  of  1958*    The  number  of  broilers  produced,  how- 
ever, has  trended  upward  for  a  number  of  years  and  is  expected  at  least  to 
be  maintained  in  1957-58* 


GOVERNMENT  PROGRAMS  RELATING  TO  FEED  GRAINS 

Support  Rate  for  1957 
Com  Increased  to 
$1.^  per  Bushel 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  annoiinced  on  October  2  a    1957  national 
average  support  rate  of  $1.40  per  bushel  for  farmers  complying  with  their 
acreage  allotments  in  the  commercial  area.    This  is  k  cents  above  the  advance 
minimum  support  rate  of  $1.36  announced  last  fall,  but  10  cents  per  bushel 
below  the  support  for  1956  corn.    The  $1.40  per  bushel  support  reflects  77 
percent  of  the  September  15  parity  price  of  $1.82  per  bushel.  The 
basic  national  average  support  rate  for  com  produced  in  the  commercial  area, 
but  not  in  compliance  with  acreage  a3J.otments,  is  $1.10  per  bushel,  15  cents 
lower  than  the  corresponding  rate  for  1956  corn. 

The  support  rate  for  com  produced  in  the  noncommercial  area  also  was 
increased  to  70  percent  of  parity  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  1957  marketing 
year  to  comply  with  a  special  provision  of  law  effective  for  the  1957  crop. 
This  would  give  a  basic  national  average  support  rate  of  $1.27  per  bushel, 
adjusted  by  counties.    Since  corn  prices  in  most  counties  in  the  noncommer- 
cial area  are  historically  above  the  United  States  average  price,  support 
rates  for  most  of  these  counties  are  above  the  $1.27  base,  ranging    from  a 
low  of  $1.15  per  bushel  in  North  Dakota  to  $1.51  in  California  and  $1.52  in 
the  New  England  States.    The  recently  annoimced  supports  for  this  area  average 
20  to  30  cents  above  the  rates    announced  last  fall,  and  are  a  little  higher 
than  the  supports  for  this  area  last  year. 


Price  Supports  for  19^7 
Crops  of  Oats,  Barley 
and  Sorghum  Grains 

Revised  support  rates  have  been  announced  for  oats,  barley  and  sorghixm 
grain  to  reflect  70  percent  of  parity  at  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year 
for  each  of  these  grains.    The  support  prices  of  oats  and  barley  were  in- 
creased 1  cent  per  bushel  and  sorghum  grains  3  cents  per  100  pounds  from  the 
support  rates  announced  last  February.    The  revised  support  rate  for  oats  is 
61  cents  per  bushel,  h  cents  lower  than  in  I956;  barley  95  cents  per  bushel, 
7  cents  lower  than  last  year  and  sorghum  grains  $1.86  per  100  poiinds,  11  cents 
lower. 
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Special  distress  price  support  loans  have  been  annoianced  for  the  1957 
sorghum  grains  in  areas  where  regular  storage  is  not  available  and  where 
sorghxm  grain  can  be  stored  either  on  the  ground  or  in  temporary  structvires 
for  short  periods.    These  loans  will  mat\ire  in  90  days,  but  not  later  than 
March  3I,  I958,  and  will  be  on  a  recourse  basis  at  80  percent  of  the  regular 
coimty  rates.    During  the  90  day  period,  farmers  will  be  expected  to  arrange 
for  adequate  on-farm  or  commercial  storage  to  take  advantage  of  the  fvJJ.  loan 
rate. 

Price  Support  Activity 
Expected  to  be  Heavy 
Again  in  1957-5^ 

The  total  quantity  of  feed  grains  going  under  price  support  is  expected 
to  be  large  again  in  1957-58,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past  4  or  5  years. 
The  quantity  of  corn  going  under  price  support  may  be  about  as  large  as  the 
kjG  million  b\ishels  placed  under  loan  and  piorchase  agreement  in  1956-57*  The 
quantity  of  sorghum  grains  placed  under  price  support  is  expected  to  be  much 
larger  than  in  any  previous  year  in  view  of  the  record  crop  produced.  The 
quajitity  of  barley  placed  under  price  support  also  probably  will  set  a  new 
record.    Through  September  15^  farmers  had  placed  twice  as  much  sorghum  grain 
and  barley  under  price  support  as  in  the  same  period  of  1956.    The  quantity  of 
oats  placed  under  price  support,  however,  was  down  nearly  20  percent. 

A  large  share  of  feed  grains  going  under  price  support  in  recent  years 
has  been  delivered  to  CCC  in  settlement  for  loans  and  purchase  agreements. 
More  than  90  percent  of  the  195^  and  1955  corn  placed  under  price  support  and 
most  of  the  1956  corn  has  been,  or  is  expected  to  be,  delivered  to  CCC 
(table  18).    Deliveries  of  barley  and  sorghum  grain  have  also  been  compara- 
tively large,  while  relatively  smaller  quantities  of  oats  have  been  delivered 
to  CCC  \mder  the  program. 

The  large  deliveries  of  feed  grains  under  the  price  support  program 
have  resiilted  in  mounting  stocks  in  CCC  ownership.    Of  the  total  of  ^7  million 
tons  of  feed  grains  carried  over  this  year,  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  39  mil- 
lion or  a  little  over  80  percent  of  the  total  is  in  CCC  ownership  or  xinder 
loan.    Corn  makes  up  a  large  share  of  this  total. 

Less  Corn  Eligible 
for  Price  Support  in 
the  Commercial  Area" 

Smaller  production  of  corn  in  the  commercial  area  this  year  and  reduced 
participation  of  farmers  in  the  acreage  a]J.otment  program  in  the  commercial 
area  has  resulted  in  a  substantially  smaller  quantity  of  corn  eligible  for  full 
support  rate.    Corn  production  in  the  1957  commercial  area  of  89^  counties  was 
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Table  l8.-  Feed  grains:    Price  support  operations, 
United  States,  1952-57 


Crop 
year 

National 
average 
price 
support 

Average 
price 

Differ- 
ence 

'      Quantity  placed  under 
price  support 

Total 
deliveries 

Under  loan 
or  owned 

by  CCC  at 
close  of 

marketing 
year 

:  received 
by 

farmers  1/ 

Loans 

:  Purchase  : 
: agreements : 

Total 

to 
CCC 

Dol. 

per 

bu. 

Dol. 

per 

bu. 

Dol. 

per 

bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Com 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

1952 
1953 
195^^ 
1955 
1956 
1957 

1.60 
1.60 
1.62 
1.58 
1.50 
•  1.40 

1.47 
1.42 
1.38 
1.21 
1.21 

-  .13 

-  .18 

-  .24 

-  .37 

-  .29 

309 
369 
199 
356 
401 

108 
102 
60 
65 
76 

417 
471 

259 
421 
477 

375 
3/420 
1/246 
3/400 
ijhkO 

580 
736 
870 
1,050 
4/1^225 

Oats 

1952 
1953 
195^ 
1955 
1956 
1957 

•  .78 
.80 

.  .75 

•  .61 
.65 
.61 

.79 
.74 
.71 
.60 
.69 

.01 

-  .06 

-  .04 

-  .01 
.04 

17 
46 
65 
56 
34 
5/15 

5 
10 
10 
13 

2 

22 
56 
75 
69 

36 
5/15 

14 
44 
62 
37 

3/18 

16 
41 
63 
76 
37 

Barley 

1952 
1953 
195^^ 
1955 
1956 
1957 

•  1.22 
1.24 

1.15 

•  .94 

•  1.02 

.95 

1.37 
1.17 
1.09 
.92 
1.00 

.15 

-  .07 

-  .06 

-  .02 

-  .02 

8 

36 

101 

79 
64 

5/35 

2 

9 
14 

17 
14 

10 

45 
115 

96 
78 
5/35 

3 

32 
9h 
77 

3/58 

3 
33 
87 
71 
85 

Sorghum  grain 

Dol. 
:  per 
;  cwt. 

Dol. 

per 

cvt. 

Dol. 

per 

cwt. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

1952 
1953 
195^ 
1955 
1956 
1957 

!  2.38 
:  2.43 
:  2.28 
:  1.78 
:  1.97 
:  1.86 

2.82 
2.36 
2.25 
1.75 
2.05 

.44 

-  .07 

-  .03 

-  .03 
.08 

3 
^^3 
HI 
103 

39 
5/25 

1 
3 
3 
3 
1 

4 
46 
114 
106 
40 
5/25 

1 

41 
no 
93 

3/32 

6/ 
20 

70 

75 

4/75 

1/  Average  price  received  by  farmers  during  November-May  for  com;  season  average  price  for 
other  feed  grains  weighted  by  sales. 

2/  Excludes  purchase  agreement  grain  converted  to  loans  in  the  following  year. 

3/  Partly  estimated,  includes  an  allowance  for  grain  under  loan  or  purchase  agreement  that  is 
expected  to  eventually  be  delivered  to  CCC. 

4/  Preliminary  estimates. 

5/  Through  September  I5,  1957«    In  the  same  period  of  1956,  I8  million  bxishels  of  oats,  I6  mil- 
lion btishels  of  barley  and  12  million  bushels  of  sorghum  grains  had  been  placed  under  price 
support . 

6/  Less  than  500,000  bushels. 


Compiled  from  reports  of  Commodity  Stabilization  Service. 
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Table  I9.-  Corn:    Production,  price  supports  and  price  support  activity 
in  the  couimercial  and  noncommercial  areas  195^-57 


Item 

'  Unit 

1954 

1955 

•  1956 

•  1957 

y 

Commercial  area 

111  Kaj  1 1  i/w  X                 ^  V./UJ-1  OJLCO 

Acreage  planted 
Yield  planted  acre 
Production 

»  I1LLLUUCX 

:  Mil.  acres 
:  Bushel 
:    Mil.  bu. 

56.7 

.  kh,6 
2,527 

55.7 
44.3 

2,465 

55.1 
50.3 

2,773 

52.8 
50.9 

2,685 

Eligible  for  price  support 
Percentage  of  acreage  2/ 
Approximate  quantity  eligible 

:  Percent 
:    Mil.  hu. 

:  30 
:  750 

40 
1,000 

24 

3/675 

19 
3/500 

National  average  support  level 
For  complying  farmers 
For  noncoHiplying  farmers 

:  Dol.per  bu, 
:  Dol.per  bu. 

:  1.62 

:  ^ 

1.58 

V 

1.50 
1.25 

1.40 
1.10 

Quantity  of  com  placed  under 
price  support 

V./wliipj-jr  XU^     X  CbX  JtlCX  0 

Nonconiplying  farmers 

:    Mil.  bu. 

V 

km 

V 

99.7 

Noncommercial  area 
Acreage  planted 
Yield  per  planted  acre 
Production 

Mil.  acres 
:  Bushel 
'    Mil.  bu. 

25.5 

20.8 

531 

25.4 
30.1 

765 

23.5 
28.9 

678 

20.8 
29.8 

620 

National  average  level  of 
support  5/ 

Dol.  per  bu. 

1.22 

1.18 

1.24 

1.27 

Quantity  placed  under  price  support 

•    Mil.  hu. 

2.1 

5.8 

6/6.0 

1/  Preliminaiy,  based  on  conditions  in  October  1957» 

2/  Percentage  of  the  total  acreage  in  commercial  area  planted  by  farmers  complying 
with  their  acreage  allotments. 

3/  Eligible  for  the  higher  national  average  support  level  of  $1.50  per  bushel  in 
1956  and  $1.40  per  bushel  in  1957.    All  other  com  in  the  commercial  area  was  eligible 
for  lower  supports  to  noncomplying  producers. 

4/  Noncomplying  loans  were  not  available. 

5/  Supports  in  the  noncommercial  area  were  based  on  a  national  average  approximating 
67!-  percent  of  parity  in  1954  and  1955  and  70  percent  in  1956  and  1957* 
6/  Preliminary. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  Grain  Division,  Commodity  Stabilization  Service. 
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estimated  in  October  at  2,685  million  bushels,  88  million  less  than  production 
in  8kO  coimties  in  the  canmercial  area  last  year.    It  is  estimated  that  only 
about  19  percent,  or  about  5OO  million  bushels,  of  this  corn  was  jiroduced  by 
complying  farmers  and  is  thus  eligible  for  full  support  of  $1,40  per  bushel. 
This  is  much  less  than  the  quantity  that  was  eligible  during  the  last  3  years. 
The  quantity  of  corn  grown  on  complying  farms  in  these  years  ranged  from 
675  to  1,000  million  bushels. 

The  371  million  bushels  of  1956  corn  placed  under  price  support  by 
complying  farmers  was  over  50  percent  of  their  total  production.    This  was 
well  above  the  k2  percent  in  1955-56  and  much  higher  than  in  most  previoiis 
years.    The  percentage  of  the  eligible  corn  placed  imder  price  support  is 
expected  to  be  even  higher  this  year.    Noncomplying  farmers  placed  about  100 
million  bushels  under  price  support  at  the  $1.25  support  rate  in  1956,  making 
a  total  of  k'Jl  million  bushels  in  the  commercial,  area. 

The  quantity  of  corn  going  under  price  support  in  the  noncommercial 
area  has  never  been  more  than  a  few  million  bushels.    With  large  com  crops 
produced  in  the  South  in  1955  and  1956  about  6  million  bushels  were  placed 
under  price  support  in  the  noncranmercial  area  in  each  of  these  years,  but  this 
was  less  than  1  percent  of  total  production  in  the  area.    As  a  result  of 
relatively  higher  support  price  in  the  noncommercial  area  this  year,  a  further 
increase  in  the  quantity  placed  under  price  support  in  the  area  is  in  prospect, 
though  it  is  expected  to  make  up  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total. 

CCC  Disposes  of  3I6  Million 
Bushels  of  Corn  in 


During  the  1956-57  marketing  year  the  sales  and  donations  of  CCC 
totaled  316  million  bushels  of  corn,  the  heaviest  in  recent  years.    Much  of 
this  was  old  corn  taken  over  from  the  1952,  1953 ^  and  195^  crops.    It  was  sold 
at  prevailing  market  prices  becaxise  of  danger  of  loss  from  deterioration. 
Total  sales  included  195  million  for  domestic  lise  and  121  million  for  export. 
The  Department  of  Agriciolture  announced  on  October  k  that  sales  of  nonstorable 
CCC  corn  from  elevator  storage  or  at  major  markets  would  be  discoimtinued  as 
far  as  possible  to  help  strengthen  corn  prices  during  the  heavy  marketing 
season  for  the  1957  crop.    For  the  entire  1957-58  marketing  year,  however, 
because  of  the  substantial  quantities  of  old  corn  remaining  in  CCC  stocks, 
sales  by  CCC  are  exj^cted  to  continue  fairly  heavy. 
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Table  20.-  Corn:    Sales  by  Commodity  Credit  Cori>oration,  1953-56 


Year 

'  To 

domestic  consumers 

:  For 

;  Total 
•  sales 

beginning 
October 

1  Domestic 
[    sales  l/ 

:    Emergency  : 
:       Feed  : 
: Grain  Program: 

Total 

:  export 

:  ^ 

:  1,000 
:  bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 

bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1953 
195^^ 
1955 
1956 

:  lko,79k 
:  77,252 

:  78,313 
:  1^^3,700 

23,616 

20,0^^3 
3,920 
51,i+93 

16k,  kio 

97,295 
82,233 
195,193 

38,363 
52,912 
60,  if  90 
121,213 

202,773 
150,207 
142,723 
316,406 

1/  Includes  loss  from  fire,  theft  and  spoilage, in  addition  to  domestic  sales 
and  donations.    2/  Includes  exports  under  international  barter,  transfers 
through  I.e. A.,  in  addition  to  export  sales  and  donations. 


While  sales  of  com  were  much  heavier  during  1956-57  than  a  year  ear- 
lier, sales  of  sorghum  grain  totaled  only  about  15  million  bushels,  little 
more  than  a  third  as  large  as  in  1955-56.    During  July -September,  sales  of 
barley  totaled  I6  million  bushels,  slightly  higher  than  in  that  quarter  of 

1956.  Sale  of  7  million  bushels  of  oats  was  much  less  than  a  year  earlier. 

Little  Activity  Under  1957 
Emergency  Feed  Grain  Program 

The  quantity  of  grains  sold  xrnder  the  1957  Emergency  Feed  program  were 
small  compared  with  the  heavy  sales  under  the  1956  program.    Because  of  gener- 
ally .'avorable  weather  for  feed  crops  in  most  of  the  Country,  only  36  counties 
(or  parishes)  in  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Louisiana  were  in  the  Emergency  Feed 
Grain  disaster  area  this  summer.    The  program  was  not  extended  beyond  October  1 
in  these  counties.    Through  September  purchase  orders  had  been  approved  for 
only  1,600  tons  of  feed  grains.    Under  the  1956  program  pxarchase  orders  were 
approved  for  more  than  3«5  million  tons  in  the  more  than  5OO  counties  in  the 
droxight  disaster  area. 

1958  Soil  Bank  Program 

A  conservation  reserve  goal  of  I6.5  million  acres  has  been  announced  for 
1958.    About  6.5  million  acres  were  placed  under  eontract  through  July  I5,  1957 
for  the  1958  program,  leaving  a  goal  of  about  10  million  acres  yet  to  be  placed 
under  contract.    The  national  average  rate  is  $10.00  per  acre,  the  same  as  in 

1957,  ranging  from  $7.CK)  or  $8.00  ;:^er  acre  in  some  of  the  Western  and  southern 
States  to  $13.00  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey  and  Washington.  In 
addition  to  the  annual  per  acre  payments,  a  cost-sharing  -oayment  will  be  made 
to  assist  farmers  in  establishing  soil  conservation  practices  rctfiging  up  to 

80  percent  of  the  total  cost. 
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The  1958  Acreage  Reserve  Program  for  corn  has  not  yet  been  annoimced. 
The  total  f\ands  allocated  to  the  Acreage  Reserve  Programs  has  been  reduced 
from  750  million  dollars  to  500  million  dollars.    This  may  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  funds  available  to  corn  from  the  amount  allowed  imder  the  1957  pro- 
gram.   A  total  of  217.5  million  dollars  vas  allocated  to  the  corn  program  in 
1957,  and  196  million  dollars  were  obligated  to  farmers  participating  in  the 
program.    In  1957^  5*2  million  acres  were  covered  by  agreements  at  an  average 
rate  of  about  $37.50  per  acre.    As  the  acreage  of  1958  winter  wheat  signed  up 
is  much  smaller  than  in  1957^  a  substemtial  surplus  of  funds  will  be  available 
from  the  wheat  program  for  distribution  to  other  crops.    This  could  modify  the 
reduction  in  the  funds  available  for  corn. 

Regulations  applying  to  the  Wheat  Acreage  Reserve  Program  have  been 
changed  so  as  to  limit  the  acreage  of  land  that  can  be  diverted  from  wheat  to 
barley  and  sorghums.    Under  the  1958  program  wheat  producers  must  agree  not  to 
harvest  a  total  acreage  of  Soil  Bank  base  crops  (which  includes  all  the  grains) 
in  excess  of  the  farm  Soil  Bank  base  less  the  niomber  of  acres  placed  in  the 
Acreage  Reserve  under  all  1958  agreements  and  the  conservation  reserve  at  the 
regular  rate.    This,  together  with  the  smaller  acreage  of  wheat  placed  in  the 
Acreage  Reserve  program,  will  tend  to  reduce  the  area  of  land  that  can  be 
seeded  to  feed  crops  grown  in  the  Great  Plains  and  the  Southwest  from  the  high 
levels  of  1957. 

Commercial  Corn  Producing  Area 
for  1958^  Announced 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  on  October  7  that  the  1958 
commercial  corn  producing  area  would  include  932  coionties*  in  26  States.  The 
1958  area  includes  all  the  counties  included  in  the  1957  area,  and  an  addi- 
tional 38  counties  not  in  the  commercial  area  this  year.    The  commercial  area 
includes  counties  in  two  new  States --Florida  and  South  Carolina.  Acreage 
allotments  for  the  commercial  area  will  be  announced  later.    Farmers  who 
comply  with  their  acreage  allotments  wi3JL  be  eligible  (l)  for  mandatory  mini- 
mum supports,  and  (2)  to  participate  in  the  Acreage  Reserve  Program. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  1957-58 

Feed  Grain  Exports  Expected 
to  Continue  Large  in  1957°58 

The  outlook  for  feed  grain  exports  in  1957-58  is  favorable.  Several 
factors  in  the  world  situation  indicate  United  States  exports  of  the  four 
feed  grains  during  the  1957-58  marketing  year  will  at  least  equal  if  not 
exceed  the  high  level  of  around  8  million  tons  of  the  last  2  marketing  years. 
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Smaller  supplies  of  oats  and  barley  in  Western  Europe  will  increase  the 
demand  for  imported  feed  grain  to  that  area.    The  1957  production  of  oats  in 
Western  Europe  is  estimated  at  920  million  bushels,  l8^  million  less  than  last 
year  and  also  below  average.    The  barley  crop  is  above  average,  but  is  smaller 
than  the  large  crop  last  year.    There  also  will  be  less  low  quality  wheat  in 
Western  Europe  than  last  year — the  current  wheat  crop  is  generally  of  higher 
quality,  therefore  not  so  much  will  be  feed  to  livestock.    Smaller  production 
in  Africa  and  some  other  countries  also  is  expected  to  increase  the  demand  for 
imported  feed  grains.    Supplies  also  are  smaller  than  last  year  in  the  two 
major  exporting  countries,  Canada  and  Argentina,  though  Canadian  supplies  are 
again  much  above  average. 

Total  exports  of  the  four  feed  grains,  including  grain  equivalent  of 
products,  reached  a  record  level  of  8.1  million  tons  in  the  1955-56  marketing 
year  l/,  and  declined  only  a  little  from  this  high  level  in  1956-57  to  7 '5 
million  tons,  (table  3')«    While  exports  of  barley  and  sorghums  declined 
sharply  from  the  high  level  reached  in  1955-56,  corn  exi)orts  were  much  larger, 
nearly  maintaining  the  total  tonnage.    Exports  of  corn,  grain  only,  in  1956-57 
totaled  about  162  million  bushels,  the  highest  since  1921.    Including  the  grain 
equivalent  of  products,  exports  of  corn  ranged  from  11  to  20  million  bushels 
per  month  giving  a  total  of  about  l8o  million  bushels  for  the  1956-57  marketing 
year  (table  23). 

The  large  supply  of  feed  grains  in  the  United  States,  particularly 
com,  has  placed  speciaiL_emphasis  on  exports  as  a  means  of  disposing  of  sur- 
plus grain.    Exports  under  special  programs  at  Public  Law  k&O  are  expected  to 
maintain  heavy  movement  of  feed  grains  into  world  trade.    In  addition,  present 
policies  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  selling  corn  on  competitive 
bids  will  aid  in  maintaining  heavy  exports  of  feed  grains.    Government  pro- 
grsuns  accounted  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  feed  grain  exports  in  1956-57 
marketing  year,  principally  under  Tital  I  and  the  barter  provisions  of  Title 
III,  Public  Law  k&O. 

World  Corn  Crop  Near  Record ; 
Oats  and  Barley  Crops  Below 
Last  Year 

The  world  com  crop  is  now  expected  to  total  about  6.^4-  billion  bushels, 
only  a  little  below  the  record  harvest  last  year.    Production  in  North  America 
is  estimated  at  3,512  million  bushels,  171  million  below  the  big  crop  last 
year.    Production  in  Europe  is  estimated  at  800  million  bushels,  up  120  mil- 
lion bushels  from  last  year  to  a  new  record.    Total  African  production  is  for- 
cast  at  about  385  million  bushels,  down  a  little  from  last  year.    A  larger 
outturn  is  forecast  for  South  America  than  the  465  million  bushels  produced  in 
1956-57.    Much  of  the  1957-58  crops  in  these  two  continents   will  be  harvested 
in  early  I958  so  these  forecasts  are  more  tentative  than  estimates  for  Northern 
Hemisphere  countries.  Asia's  com  crop,  based  on  imcomplete  reports,  is 
slightly  below  last  year's  large  outturn,  though  still  above  average. 


1/  October-September  for  corn  and  sorghum  grain,  July- Jione  for  oats  and  barley. 
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Table  21. — Feed  grains:    Exports  by  type  of  program,  July- June,  I956-57 


Feed 
grain 

Public  Law 

1+80 

L>asn 

;  Total 
\  exports 

Title  I* 

y  ; 

Title ; 
^  : 

Barter 

Section' 

4l6  : 

Total  : 

402  : 
3/  ; 

sales 

it/ 

Short 
'  tons 

Short 
tons 

Short 
tons 

Short 
tons 

Short 
tons 

Short 
tons 

Short 
tons 

Short 
tons 

Corn 
Barley 
Sor^ums 
Oats 

388 

407 
16 

it8 
25 

1,285 
359 
62  if 

303 

40 

1,761 

071 

624 
319 

228 

2,063 
325 
185 
110 

4,052 
1,490 
809 
i429 

Total 

•  891 

73 

2,571 

no 

3,575 

522 

2,683 

6,780 

1/  Sales  for  foreign  currency. 
2/  Shipments  under  foreign  emergency  disaster  program. 
3/'  Sales  for  foreign  currency  for  economic  aid  programs . 
4/  Includes  substantial  quantities  of  corn  sold  from  CCC  stocks. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 


Table  22 . — Feed  grains :    Destination  of  United  States  exports 
by  percent  of  total,  July- June,  1951-56 


Year 
beginning 
July 

Western  * 
Hemisphere] 

Europe 

:    Africa  : 

Asia 

:  Oceania  : 

Total 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Average 
1951-55 

13 

67 

1 

19 

100 

1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 

12 
10 
•  26 
10 
:  6 
:  14 

63 
62 
58 

71 
82 

66 

1 

6 

i 

1 

24 
22 
16 

19 
12 

19 

\ 

i 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

\j  Less  than  0.5  percent. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 
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Total  world  production  of  oats  and  barley  is  "belov  the  high  level  of 
the  last  2  years  on  the  basis  of  preliminary  information  available  to  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service.    Total  production  of  the  2  grains  is  now  indicated  at 
about  ikO  million  short  tons,  6  percent  below  the  I956  production,  but  still 
above  avei^ge.    The  world  barley  crop,  tentatively  estimated  at  3,120  million 
bushels,  is  7  percent  less  than  the  large  I956  crop  but  substantially  above 
average.    Much  of  the  reduction  is  in  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Africa. 
The  production  of  oats  is  estimated  at  k,030  million  bushels,  5  percent  smaller 
than  last  year.    The  reduction  from  last  year  is  mainly  in  Western  Europe, 
where  reduced  acreage  resulted  in  a  I7  percent  smaller  crop  than  in  I956. 


Large  Supplies  of  Oats 
and  Barley  in  Canada 

Total  supplies  of  oats  and  barley  in  Canada  for  the  1957-58  marketing 
season  are  again  much  larger  than  average,  though  a  little  below  the  big 
supplies  in  1956-57 •    While  the  1957  oats  crop,  estimated  in  September  at 
388  million  bushels,  is  I36  million  bushels  less  than  the  big  crop  last  year, 
the  August  1  carryover  of  223  million  bushels  was  up  more  than  100  million 
bushels.    This  gives  a  total  supply  of  6II  million  bushels,  only  5  percent 
below  the  big  1956  supply  and  the  third  largest  of  record. 

The  1957-58  barley  supply  totals  about  36^  million  bushels,  I6  million 
less  than  last  year,  but  5^  million  above  the  1950-5^  average.    Much  of  the 
k6  million  bushel  reduction  in  the  1957  crop  from  last  year  was  offset  by 
larger  carryover  stocks.    T?he  crop  was  estimated  in  September  at  223  million 
bushels,  17  i)ercent  smaller  than  last  year,  but  near  average.    The  carryover 
on  August  1  is  30  million  bushels  larger  than  last  year  and  much  larger  than 
average . 

Exports  of  oats  and  barley  in  1956-57  (July-Jiane)  were  larger  than  in 
1955-56,  but  remained  below  the  high  level  of  1952  and  1953  •    Exports  of  oats 
totaled  18  million  bushels  and  barley  8I  million.    About  17  million  bushels  of 
oats  and  26  million  bushels  of  barley  were  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

Argentine  Corn  Supply 
Down  12  Percent 

The  total  Argentine  com  supply  for  the  1957-58  April-March  marketing 
year  is  estimated  at  133  million  bushels,  12  percent  below  the  152  million 
bushel  supply  last  year.    The  1957  crop,  harvested  last  spring,  is  estimated 
at  about  110  million  bushels,  k2  million  less  than  in  1956.    The  smaller  1957 
crop  is  principally  the  result  of  a  drought  which  cut  yield  per  acre^but  also 
reflects  a  little  smaller  acreage  than  in  1956.    The  April  1,  1957  carryover 
totaled  23  million  bushels,  much  larger  than  the  neglible  stocks  on  April  1, 
1956.    Exports  of  com  from  Argentina,  during  May-July  this  year  totaled  7.3 
million  bushels,  only  about  half  the  ik.k  million  exported  in  the  same  period 
of  1956.    Exports  for  the  1957-58  season  (April-March)  probably  will  be  some- 
what less  than  the  h3  million  bushels  exported  in  1956-57. 
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Tatle  23  .-  Feed  grain:    Exports,  United  States,  crop  years,  by  months, 
average  1950-54,  annual  1954-57  l/ 


Year 
beginning 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Total 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 

DU. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

Com  (including  grain  equivalent  of  products) 

Average 
1950-54 

8,267 

10,591 

13,591 

10,024 

8,902 

10,900 

9,389 

8,476 

7,254 

7,937 

7,196 

7,481 

110,008 

1954 
1955 
1956 

5,877 
12,583 
12,056 

5,001 
11,840 
18,530 

10,789 
13,200 
17,135 

7,743 
9,244 
15,067 

10, 894 

7,803 
l4, 429 

12,394 
8,676 
17,803 

5,396 
10,997 
14,525 

5,166  6,233 
12,670  1/10,557 
15,072  11,766 

12,43a 
8,236 
11,304 

9,066   11,637  102,634 
6,879     7,198  119,883 
19,3433^,000  2/179,710 

Sorghum  grain 

Average 
X950-54 

3,384 

2,735 

2, 302 

2,139 

3,207 

4,710 

3,826 

4,166 

4,887 

4,317 

3,582 

2,833 

42,x48 

1954 
1955 
1956 

3,019 
3,150 
2,812 

246 
6,875 
2,116 

212 
8,Ofc>5 
2,362 

170 
b,023 
1,240 

1,417 
5,804 
1,108 

1,621 

6,467 

550 

1,650 
4,381 
335 

5,220 
4,330 
1,872 

11,537 
5,025 

656 

8,394 
4,081 
3,626 

7,665  6,528 
Y,950  3,913 
4,225  2/1,000 

4(,605 
66,072 
2/21,902 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Total 

Oats  (including  oatmeal) 

Average 
1950-54 

1*64 

296 

334 

294 

461 

4o4 

556 

531 

1,265 

647 

600 

1,016 

6,868 

1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 

217 
2,049 
2,823 
1,411 

272 
1,612 
3,783 
3,490 

345 
2,176 
4,725 

348 
3,123 
3,836 

779 
2,838 
2,076 

701 

2,765 
2,570 

1,862 
2,947 
1,614 

1,260 
1,186 
1,423 

3,061 
893 
869 

1,782 
4,037 
1,203 

1,527 
3,386 
1,134 

3,273 
2,072 
1,237 

15,427 
29,084 
27,293 

Barley  (including  malt  and  pearl  barley) 

Average 
1950-54 

3,078 

2,682 

3,623 

3,119 

2,830 

3,196 

1,264 

2,962 

3,661 

2,826 

2,135 

2,745 

34,121 

1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 

4,ita4 
9,017 
9,039 

4,lt60 

1,825 
12, 170 
6,752 
3,305 

2,791 
8,401 
7,286 

3,215 
9,570 
6,238 

3,160 
5,053 
3,983 

4,175 

7,848 
3,012 

1,352 
4,661 
3,386 

3,761 
4,549 
3,677 

5,019 
8,4l8 
5,531 

3,349 
11,969 
3,576 

4,963 
10,384 
6,052 

5,369 
10,847 
3,570 

43,463 
102,887 
62,102 

1/  Beginning  June  1956  includes  shipments  of  relief  or  charity  by  individuals.    P/  l>ppHminH-ry  i»RtimHtj=>a . 


CoiQ>lled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Table  24.-  Oats  and  barley:    Imports,  United  States,  by  months, 
average  1950-54,  annual  1954-57 


Year 
beginning 

July 

:  Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

:  Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar.  : 

Apr. 

:  May 

June 

:  Total 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bU. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

Oats 

(including  oatmeal) 

Average 
1950-54 

5,835 

3,929 

3,614 

4,895 

5,524 

5,024 

3,254 

3,196 

2,011 

3,736 

6,293 

4,864 

52,175 

1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 

2,839 
622 
130 

2,897 

4l2 
143 
2,169 
2,360 

758 
105 
245 

1,673 
176 
215 

3,316 
210 
1,166 

2,189 
218 
1,131 

1,820 
508 
1,337 

2,064 
486 
1,680 

1,812 
249 
2,022 

1,179 
150 
977 

1,275 
l4l 
3,551 

687 
80 
2,176 

20,024 
3,088 
16, 799 

Barley  (including  malt  and  pearl  barley) 

Average 
1950-54 

1,734 

1,808 

2,472 

3,143 

3,535 

2,171 

909 

681 

684 

1,792 

2,303 

1,595 

22,827 

1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 

2,825 
694 
3,383 
1,403 

2,569 
458 
2,281 
1,767 

2, 904 
590 
2,901 

2,931 
4, 502 
4,073 

3,582 
5,923 
2,327 

2,842 

2,218 
2,732 

676 
710 
1,506 

678 
2,023 
677 

857 
692 

2,012 

1,094 
4,008 
739 

1,851 
3,338 
2,387 

1,300 
3,119 
1,524 

24, 109 
28,275 
26,  542 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census . 
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Tatle  25.-  Feed  grains:    Stocks  in  all  positions,  ty  quarters. 
United  States,  19^*8-57 


Year  :       Jaxiuary  1  :         April  1  :  July  1  :       October  1 


1,000  1,000  1,000  1,000 

bushels  bushels  b\xshels  bushels 

Com 


19^*8  :  1,535,^^2  871,365                      41^9,2^1  123,^73 

19^9  :  2,573,037  1,812,191  1,267,087  813,012 

1950  :  2,683,803  1,939,951  1,379,766  8kk,k66 

1951  :  2,613,01^2  1,851, 99*^  1,257,027  739,518 

1952  :  2,365,696  1,516,639                       972,  OOl^  1*87,121 

1953  :  2,561,814  1,799,636  l,26i^,378  769,137 
195^^  :  2,685,773  1,99^^,351  1,1|06,879  919,681 

1955  :  2,81*8,771  2,11*9, 1*85  1,601,271*  1,034,823 

1956  :  3,082,010  2,308,623  1,71+1,836  1,165,1*95 

1957  :  3,^+09,529  2,586,905  1,962,800  1,356,652 


Oats 


I9I18  :  769,906  1*26,51+1  181,953  1,221,595 

19I+9  :  952,623  595,173  290,326  1,057,1*00 

1950  :  826,116  1*96,196  207,520  1,181,907 

1951  :  920,61*0  578,293  286,226  1,157,569 

1952  :  889,81*7  551,^61  277,201  1,069,1*87 

1953  :  837,723  1+92,970  21*9,031  1,025,103 
195I+  :  807,713  1*76,011*  226,61+1  1,230,338 

1955  :  966,811  593,051  302,693  1,332,105 

1956  :  1,01*2,868  652,638  31+6,989  1,051,261 

1957  :  785,302  1+75,612  238,51*2  I,l81*,069 


Barley 


191*8  :  187,650  115,1*80  52,282  294,599 

1949  :  230,007  161,519  100,-783  21*7,568 

1950  :  191,1*00  133,1+12  79,599  307,1*09 

1951  :  21*4,265  163,556  93,569  268,645 

1952  :  203,766  131,992  73,31+9  221,296 

1953  :  164,157  97,711  51,231  237,756 
1951+  :  178,637  124,417  71,144  358,500 

1955  :  285,195  207,499  130,550  405,813 

1956  :  306,561  204,822  117,096  388,889 

1957  :  289,585  200,913  126,710  463,730 


Sorghum  grains 


1948  :  45,316  1/  1/  6,688 

1949  :  86,920  1/  1/  18,674 

1950  :  128,155  t/  y  59,705 

1951  :  213,240  %]  y  38,105 

1952  :  149,847  l/  1/  10,0l4 

1953  :  55,640  y  y  7,496 
1951+  :  81,474  y  1/  22,260 

1955  :  197,865  y  y  7l+,977 

1956  :  226,489  %]  117,810  81,376 

1957  :  204,183  1387847  98,998  80,640 


y  stocks  in  all  positions  not  reported. 
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Table  26  •-  Feed  grains:    Distribution  of  October  1  stocks.  United  States, 
average  1950-5^,  annvial  19^*8-57 


•  Terminal 

:       Commodity  : 

Interior  mill, 

Year 

:  Farm 

•  market 

:           Credit  : 

elevator  and 

:  Total 

:    Corporation  l/  : 

warehouse 

:      1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

:  Com 

Aversige 

:  328,916 

23,703 

333,020 

66,346 

751,985 

:      112, 122 

1,522 

9,829 

123,473 

:      696, l49 

9,6l4 

67,640 

39,609 

813,012 

:  470,11+6 

40,127 

253,316 

80,877 

844,466 

:  313,138 

32,785 

314,941 

78,654 

739,518 

:  171,970 

18,186 

244,603 

52,362 

487, 121 

1953 

:  329,972 

9,365 

384,400 

45,400 

769,137 

195^ 

:  359,355 

18,052 

467,837 

74,437 

919,681 

1955 

:  313,761 

31,926 

559,724 

129, 4l2 

1,034,823 

1956 

300,095 

64,134 

599,768 

201, 498 

1,165,495 

1957 

416,276 

115,856 

514,023 

310,497 

1,356,652 

Oats 

Average 

1950-5'+ 

1,040,920 

28, 587 

2,137 

61,237 

1,132,881 

1,158,607 
981,300 
1,103,985 
1,074,986 
971,279 
938,266 
1,116,083 
1,190,892 
923,394 
1.079,183 


173,987 
207,435 

145,264 
185,751 
171,690 
132,176 
150,939 
229,381 
260,039 
225,013 
272.305 


5,136 

3,981 
6,802 
4,962 
7,823 
5,882 
3,594 
3,4l8 
6,303 
5,553 
3,412 


18,902 
26,706 
22,020 
33,213 
34,204 
27,122 
26,377 
37,581 
38,424 
25,420 


64 
203 
172 
924 
9,323 
13,857 
6,881 
2,277 


Barley 


23,979 

19,254 
33,978 
33,429 
28,254 
20,085 
14,631 
23,495 
28,468 
51,447 
44,855 


1,967 


2,44l 
3,613 
1,646 
738 
104 
3,732 
3,332 
1,983 
4,615 


44,086 
49,39^ 
55,838 
49,167 
63,832 
58,791 
78, 555 
87,136 
82, 562 
77,189 


Sorghum  grains 


78,788 

67,910 
65,885 
84,616 
67,055 
68,297 
72,082 
101,892 
113,945 
110, 446 
141,955 


6,51^+ 

2,289 
8,821 
12,124 
11,355 
2,635 
1,223 
5,233 
20,430 
23,755 
18,806 


1,396 


2,580 
1,978 
IW 
13 
2,261 
3,382 
6 
20 


14,470 

4l8 
3,051 
40,039 
16,949 
1,349 
2,666 
11,348 
44,862 
52,062 
58,402 


1,221,595 
1,057,400 
1,181,907 
1,157,569 
1,069,487 
1,025,103 
1,230,338 
1,329,466 
1,051,261 
1,184,069 


278, 721 

294,599 
247, 568 
307,409 
268,645 
221,296 
237,756 
358,500 
405,784 
388,889 
463,730 


27,516 

6,688 
18,674 
59,705 
38,105 
10,014 

7,496 
22,260 
74,977 
81,376 
80, 640 


1/  In  bins  or  other  storage  owned  or  controlled  by  CCC.  Other  CCC-owned  grain  is  included  in  stocks  at 
other  positions. 
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Table  2?. — Feed  grains:    Stocks  owned  by  CCG,  by  positions,  October  1,  1957 


ccc  '• 

Sib-teiminal 

State 

bin  • 

Terminal  : 

and  country 

:  In 

'  Total 

sites  • 

elevators  : 

elevators  and 

:  transit 

warehouses 

:  1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

Com 

Maine 

;   

727 





727 

Massachusetts 



If  29 





429 

New  York 

— 

6,902 

14,123 



21,025 

New  Jersey 

:  15 

522 





537 

Pennsylvania 



566 

3,413 



3,979 

Ohio 

9,777 

9,^^23 

11,868 



31,068 

Indiana 

31,653 

8,5i^3 

14,672 



54,868 

Illinois 

10Jt,3li<- 

8l8 

71,272 



176,404 

Michigan 

.  8,792 

5,113 

- — 

13,905 

Wisconsin 

2  247 

TO  ^iAo 

Minnesota 

•  37,566 

11,127 

26,359 



75,052 

Iowa 

:  19*^,881^ 

9,78i+ 

96,114 



300,782 

Missoiiri 

.  15,^5 

5,813 

8,013 



29,271 

North  Dakota 

l,06l 

— 

89 



1,150 

South  Dakota 

39,997 

— 

13,394 



53,391 

Nebraska 

57,087 

12,280 

49,521 



118,888 

Kansas 

7,751 

6,225 

11,068 



25,044 

Maryland 

96^ 
y*^ 

064 
y^^ 

North  Carolina 

711 



711 

Kentucky  ; 

176 

2. 1+90 

487 

3.153 

Arkansas 

339 



339 

Texas  ! 

:   

52 

4,066 



4,118 

Colorado  ! 

6 

184 

7 

197 

California 

1,242 

-26 



1,270 

Other  States 

14 

117 

131 

In  transit 

Minneapolis  area 

368 

368 

ChicSigo  area 

1,542 

1,542 

Dallas  area 

223 

223 

Portland  area 

4 

4 

Kansas  City 

2,104 

2,104 

Total 

:  51^,023 

81,039 

333,021 

4,241 

^32,324 

Other  grains 

(iftiited  States 

total) 

Barley 

\  4,615 

29,447 

26,058 

2,382 

62,502 

Oats 

:  2,277 

8,607 

12,357 

2,281 

25,522 

Sorghum  grain 

:  20 

27,052 

47,083 

909 

75,064 

Ccmrpiled  from  reports  of  Commodity  Stabilization  Service,  Grain  Division. 
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Tatle  .28. -Corn,  oats  and  barley:    Domestic  disappearance  and  exports, 
by  quarters.  United  States,  average  1950-5ii,  annual  1948-56 


October- 
December  1/ 


Donjestic 

disap- 
pearance 


Exports 
2/ 


January -March 


Domestic 

disap- 
pearance 


Exports 
2/ 


April-June 


Domestic 

dj.sap- 
pearance 


Exports 
2/ 


July-September 


Domestic 
di.sap- 

pearance 


Exports 
2/ 


October-Sentember 


Domestic 

disap- 
pearance 


ExDorts 
2/ 


Mil. 
bu. 


Mil. 
bu. 


Mil. 
bu. 


Mil. 
bu. 


Mil. 
bu. 


Mil. 
bu. 


Mil. 
bu. 


Mil. 
bu. 


Com 


1,217 

1,135 
1,327 
1,276 
1,277 
1,170 
1,25/i 
1,107 
1,1^5 


33 

20 
kO 
31 
23 
U7 
kO 
22 
38 
h3 


723 

71U 
713 

726 
82a 
729 
668 
669 
748 
776 


30 
hi 

26 
35 
26 
34 
24 
31 
26 
47 


537 

520 
539 
563 
524 
501 
566 
532 

533 
584 


25 

26 
22 
32 
20 
34 
22 
17 
34 
41 


488 

429 
511 
499 
472 
466 
469 
533 
554 
562 


22 

25 
24 
19 
13 
30 
18 
33 
22 
44 


Oats 


Mil. 
bu. 


2,965 

2,793 
3,095 
3,063 
3,097 
2,866 
2,957 
2,841 
2,980 
3,081 


Mil, 
bu. 


110 

118 
112 
117 

82 

u6 
104 
103 

120 
180 


Average 

1950-54 

:  263 

1 

360 

3 

275 

2 

428 

2 

1,326 

8 

1948 

270 

9 

356 

7 

301 

6 

445 

9 

1,372 

31 

1949 

236 

4 

336 

1 

290 

1 

397 

2 

1,259 

8 

1950 

266 

1 

347 

2 

30ii 

2 

U2U 

1 

1,341 

6 

1951 

!  279 

1 

345 

1 

297 

1 

444 

1 

1,364 

4 

1952 

2hQ 

1 

358 

1 

261 

1 

397 

1 

1,264 

4 

1953 

251 

1 

339 

1 

264 

1 

409 

1 

1,263 

4 

1954 

269 

2 

373 

6 

287 

6 

469 

6 

1,398 

20 

1955  3/ 

281 

9 

386 

5 

297 

9 

440 

11 

1,404 

34 

1956  3/ 

260 

8 

311 

4 

240 

4 

391 

7 

1,202 

23 

Barley 

Average 

1950-54 

63 

9 

65 

8 

59 

8 

79 

14 

266 

39 

1948 

63 

6 

63 

8 

59 

5 

82 

12 

267 

31 

1949 

57 

6 

59 

3 

57 

1 

75 

5 

248 

15 

1950 

57 

10 

70 

13 

61 

12 

73 

12 

261 

47 

1951 

65 

6 

65 

9 

57 

4 

69 

15 

256 

34 

1952 

55 

12 

63 

6 

51 

3 

66 

6 

235 

27 

1953 

67 

7 

55 

1 

59 

5 

91 

9 

272 

22 

195ii 

72 

11 

70 

10 

68 

14 

98 

30 

308 

65 

1955  3/ 

1956  3/' 

89 

22 

88 

18 

65 

33 

81 

23 

323 

96 

100 

13 

80 

13 

64 

13 

89 

10 

333 

49 

Total  (Million  tons) 

Average 

1950-54 

39.8 

1.1 

27  o5 

1.1 

20c9 

.9 

22c4 

1.0 

110.6 

4.1 

1948 

37.6 

.9 

27.2 

1.6 

20.7 

.9 

21.2 

1.1 

106.7 

4.5 

1949 

U2.2 

1.3 

26.9 

.3 

21.1 

.7 

22.5 

.8 

112.7 

3.6 

1950 

41.4 

1.1 

27.5 

1.3 

22o^ 

1.2 

22.5 

.8 

113.6 

4.4 

1951 

U1.8 

.8 

30.1 

1.0 

20.8 

.7 

21.9 

.7 

114.6 

3.2 

1952 

38.1 

1.6 

27.6 

1.1 

19.4 

1.1 

20.9 

1.0 

106.0 

4.8 

1953 

40.7 

1.3 

25.4 

.7 

21,5 

.7 

21.9 

.7 

109.5 

3.4 

1954 

37.0 

.9 

26.4 

1.2 

21.1 

.9 

24.8 

1.7 

109.3 

U.7 

1955  3/ 

38.7 

1.7 

29.2 

1.2 

21.2 

1.9 

24.5 

lo3 

113>6 

6.1 

1956  3/ 

39.0 

1.8 

28.6 

1.7 

21.7 

1.5 

24.1 

1.6 

113.4 

6.6 

and  wet  process  products,  oats  and  oat  meal,  barley  and  malt  expressed  in  grain  equivalent.    3/  PreliMlnary. 
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Table  29*-  Feed  grains:    Planted  and  harvested  acreages,  United  States, 
average  1950-54,  anniial  1948-57 


Com, 
all  purposes 

Oats 

Barley- 

Sorghims 

Year 

Planted 

Eaxvested 

Planted 

•Harvested 

Planted 

Harvested 

Planted 
1/ 

:  Harvested 
:  for  grain 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Average 
1950-54 

82, 425 

80,826 

43,704 

37,928 

11,469 

10,173 

15,622 

8,443 

1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 

1956  2/ 

1957  3/ 

85,522 
86,7:3 
82,859 
83,275 
82,230 
81, 574 
82,185 
81,097 
78,557 
73, 585 

84, 778 
85,595 
81,818 
80,729 
80,940 
80,459 
80,186 
79, 530 
75,950 
72,289 

43,838 
43,132 
45,044 
41,015 
42, 341 
43,220 
46,898 
47, 523 
44,648 
42,482 

39,280 

37,79^ 
39,306 
35,233 
37,012 
37,536 
40,551 
39,243 
33,639 
35,774 

13,063 
11,132 
13,010 
10,790 
9,190 
9,615 
14, 740 
16,335 
14,712 
16,311 

11,905 
9,872 
11,155 
9,424 
8,236 
8,680 
13,370 
14,564 
12,827 
14,964 

13,214 
11,064 

16,055 
15,028 
12,289 
14,590 
20,148 
23,979 
21,503 
27,130 

7,317 
6,602 
10,346 
8,544 
5,326 

6,295 
11,702 
12,866 

9,349 
4/18,027 

1/  Acreage  planted  for  all  pui^oses  including  sirup. 

2/  Preliminary. 

3/  Indicated  July  1. 

X/  Indicated  Avigust  1. 


Table  30.-  Com:    Market  receipts  and  terminal  stocks, 
by  weeks,  August-October     1956  and  1957 


1956 

1957 

Period 

Market 

:  Terminal 

Market 

:  Terminail 

receipts 

:    market  stocks 

receipts 

:       market  stocks 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

August 


September 


October 


3 
10 

17 

24 

31 
7 
14 
21 
28 
5 
12 

19 


3,909 
3,605 
3,908 
4,680 

3,727 
3,488 
3,731 
4,353 
4,886 
5,123 
5,249 

8,753 


68,466 
68,038 
65,792 
63,800 
64,332 
65,176 
63,765 
63,9^2 
64,134 
63,770 
64, 492 
67,^96 


4,517 
3,878 
4,167 
5,755 
6,142 
4,716 
3,536 
3,315 
3,927 
2,935 
4,118 
4,567 


139,360 
135,122 
132, 582 
130,973 
128,029 
126,473 
122, 552 
124,219 
120,317 
119,066 
116,640 
2/113,023 


1/  Stocks  at  terminal  markets  on  Saturday  and  market  receipts  for  veek  ended  previous 
Thursday . 


2/  Preliminary. 
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Table  31.-  Production,  stocks,  and  foreign  trade  in  byproduct  feeds,  foreign  trade  in  feed 
grains,  and  corn  and  barley  processing,  August  and  September  1957,  with  con5)arisons  1/ 


Commodity 

;  Production 

Stocks  2/ 

•  July 

;  1956 

■  Aug. 

:  1956 

Aug.  1, 

1956 

•  Sept.l; 

;   1956  ; 

1  QS7 

•  June  • 

July 

;  Aug. 

July  1 

Aug.  1 

Sept.  1 

■        J.  f 

1, 000 

1,000 

1,000 

1, 000 

1  nnn 

X  ,  \J\JW 

1  nnn 

1  nnn 

1  'tons 

tons 

^""^^ 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

D  J  yCKJ'-X'JL^  t«    J.  CCU.O  j/ 

'^ft'?  n 

VJV/'T  .  ^ 

ikq  ft 

OUjrUCOLIl    ^CLUC    emu.  UICcxX 

:  ^f^*^ 

'^QO  ft 

1  ^7  1 

1 OQ  n 

ftc;  0 

70  li 

?o«  5 

7T  n 

C)fl7  ft 

o<^t  ft 

one  ^ 

-L  (  .  ( 

Pfi  1 

"ill  P 

pit  1 

n  n 

XX  •  w 

X^  9^ 

jO«? 

:       { 0 

j.u 

■3  7 
J*  I 

q  ft 
5.0 

•3  ij. 

Copz*&i  csk6  £LncL  ni68J. 

.  ink 

fl  Q 

7  0 

ft  ft 

ll  ft 

<i  •  0 

ft 

ft 

TotsJ. 

1  .  ( 

708.7 

7S0.2 

381.6 

253.1 

421."^ 

■^8^.7 

•  77.5 

93.5 

71.9 

7a.  5 

05.9 

V 

y 

V 

Brewers '  dried  grains 

:  25.7 

23.4 

2i^.7 

21.4 

5:1 

C8 

3.7 

3.9 

3.8 

Distillers'  dried  grains 

,  12.8 

17.7 

21.1 

11.9 

16.2 

1.6 

1.9 

5.4 

3.6 

1.8 

Wheat  millfeeds 

.  3^*8.0 

39^.0 

3^7.0 

366.0 

351. 

1^ 

% 

Rice  millfeeds 

:  31.4 

29.2 

16.3 

25.1 

30.0 

J 

Alfalfa  meal 

:  222.0 

190.7 

223.5 

243.7 

207.7 

299-1 

358.8 

186.9 

298.7 

390.3 

Fish  meal  and  solubles 

67.3 

61.1 

k^.k 

66.9 

52.1 

it/ 

V 

Di^  or  powdered  skim  milk 

1.0 

.8 

.8 

.7 

.6 

o9 

1.0 

Imports 


Foreign  trade 


July 
1956 

*  Aug. 

:  1956 

1957 

July 
1956 

Aug. 

1956 

1957 

•  June 

;  July 

Aug. 

June 

July 

Aug. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Soybean  cake  and 

meal 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19.8 

28.9 

34.1 

27.1 

24.4 

Cottonseed  cake 

euid  aeal 

7.0 

8.2 

5.0 

6.3 

.7 

1.2 

1.9 

.1 

.2 

.3 

Linseed  cake  and 

meal 

0 

0 

•  9 

.1 

9-3 

14.1 

.1 

.1 

1.3 

Peanut  cake  and 

meal 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10.4 

3.7 

1.5 

.8 

.2 

Copra  ceJce  and  meal 

1.9 

2.1^ 

4.9 

7.2 

5.6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

0.9 

10.6 

10.8 

13.9 

6.4 

40.7 

48.6 

35.8 

28.2 

26.2 

Wlieat  millfeeds 

11.1 

10.3 

6.1 

9.0 

7.9 

.2 

1.9 

3.9 

7.3 

Fish  meal  and  solubles 

6.3 

4.8 

7.7 

7.8 

7.6 

1 

Tankage 

.9 

1.0 

.6 

.5 

.7 

% 

% 

% 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 

bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

Feed  grains  3/ 
Corn,  including  products 
Oats,  including  oatmeal 
Bau:ley,  including  malt 
Sorghum  grain 


89  61  60 

130  2,169  2,176 

3,383  2,281  1,524 

V  V  V 


24  66 

2,897  2,360 

1,403  1,767 

ii/  V 


Exports 


8,236 
2,823 
9,039 
4,081 


6,879 
3,783 
6,753 
7,950 


10,893  11,384  19,329 

1,237  1,411  3,490 

3,570  4,460  3,305 

656  3,626  4,225 


Grain 

processing  or 

use 

1956 

1957 

June  : 

July 

:  August 

May  : 

June  : 

July 

:  August 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Corn  : 

Wet-processing  ; 

11,099 

11,391 

12,695 

12,023 

11,473 

11,661 

12,321 

Distilled  spirits  and  : 

1,644 

alcohol  : 

1,972 

951 

1,691 

3,048 

2,215 

1,201 

Barley  : 
Malt  liquors  : 

8,127 

8,241 

7,940 

7,688 

7,610 

8,  324 

7,135 

Distilled  spirits  and  : 

214 

adcohol  : 

470 

247 

422 

597 

401 

310 

1/  Data  compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  Price    Waterhouse    and  Company,  New  York.    2/  At  proces- 
sors' plants.    3/  October-September  year  for  all  items  except  oats  and  barley  which  is  July-June.    4/  Not 
reported.    5/  Less  than  500  tons. 
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